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Motes of Recent Crposition 


Ir is a long time since we have had the offer of a 
new system of theology. We have it now. It is 
a system of theology. : And it is ex- 
pected to last. The title of the comparatively 
small book in which it is contained is Tze Ultimate 
Belief (Constable ; 2s. 6d. net). 


It is new. 


The author is a layman. There is no surprise 
now in that. He is also a journalist. Until quite 
‘recently there would have been some surprise in 
that. But one of the things which we have wit- 
messed of late, sometimes with hope and some- 
times with fear, is the easy way in which the 
journalist slips into the language of religion. The 
author of the new system of theology is Mr. 
Arthur CLutTon-Brock, B.A., Art Critic of the 
Times. 

Mr. CLuTToN-Brock does not seem to have been 
sure, as he wrote his book, that he would call his 
Throughout the book he 
It seems to 


system a theology. 
speaks of it only as a philosophy. 
have been when he completed his system and had 
to find a title for it that he called it a theology. 
But a theology it is. We may just as well under- 
stand once for all that when Mr. CLuTTON-BROCK 
speaks of philosophy he means theology. 


Why did he begin by speaking of a philosophy? 
Possibly because the very first thing he had to do 
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was to distinguish between the flesh and the spirit. 
His theology is of course a theology of the spirit. 
But he could not well speak of a theology of the 
flesh. So he began at once by saying that there 
is a philosophy of the spirit and there is a philo- 
sophy of the flesh, and the philosophy which is to 
become ‘the ultimate belief’ is a philosophy of 
the spirit. 

But we are not away yet. How do we know 
the spirit, and how do we know the flesh? Mr. 
CLUTTON-BROCK says that we know them both by 
their desires. And that is all that he says about it. 
St. Paul said something of the same kind, but he 
said also that we know the one from the other by 
their fruits. Probably Mr. CLutron-Brock would 
agree. His business, however, is to offer us a new 
theology, the theology of the spirit, and he leaves 
the flesh alone. 

Well, the theology of the spirit tells us that the 
spirit desires three things. It desires to do what 
is right; it desires to know the truth; and it 
desires to appreciate beauty. Moreover, it desires 
all these things for their own sake. If it should 
desire any of them for some other end, then it is 
not them that it desires but that end. If, for 
instance, I aim at goodness so that I may profit 
by it, it is no longer goodness that I aim at, but 
profit. 
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Now St. Paul tells us that they that are after the 
flesh do mind the things of the flesh, and they 
that are after the spirit the things of the spirit. 
Mr. CLurron-Brock says the same, but in his own 
He says that no life is worth living if it is 
lived for its own sake. The life that is worth 
living is lived for something higher than life itself. 
It is lived for the right, for truth, and for beauty. 
For the spirit has three activities and only three— 
And 
the man who lives as he ought lives that he may 


way. 


the moral, the intellectual, and the esthetic. 


exercise these three activities, and for no other 
reason. 

Is this really new? Fora moment Mr. CLUTTON- 
Brock hesitates. ‘All this, perhaps, will seem 
commonplace to the reader.’ But immediately he 
proceeds to show that hitherto both theology and 
philosophy have recognized only one activity of 
the spirit—that we must do good for the sake of 
doing good. The originality of his own theology 
lies in adding to that the activities that are intel- 
lectual and esthetic. Or, if theology has not 
hitherto ignored these activities, it has, at least, 
made them subordinate to the moral activity. Mr. 
CLuTTon-Brock makes them co-ordinate. We must 
realize, he says, and we must teach, that the value 
of truth is absolute no less than the value of good- 
ness, and that the value of beauty is as absolute 
as the value of the other two. 


Look at it as a matter of conscience. There is in 
all of us, says Mr. CLutron-Brock, an intellectual 
and an esthetic conscience, as well as a moral 
conscience. The demand is made upon us—made 
upon us by the spirit—to be right intellectually 
and esthetically as well as morally. And we can 
be so only as we obey the intellectual and the 
esthetic as well as the moral conscience. Not 
only so; we cannot obey the moral conscience 
unless we also obey the other two. For the 
universe is one, and we cannot turn away our eyes 
from its beauty while we are enjoying its righteous- 
ness or its truth. The moral faculty works rightly 
only when it is enriched and directed by the other 


two faculties of the spirit, each exercised for its 
own sake. 


There is surely originality in this. For we have 
been taught, and experience has appeared to con- 
firm the teaching, that goodness and intellectual 
ability are often in direct disproportion. The 
But Mr. CLUTTON- 


Brock holds that they agree together much more 


clever man is the bad man. 


frequently than we think. He reminds us that it 
was the man of the one talent who did no good 
with it. 


That, however, is not the point. The point is. 
that the intellectual ability we have, be it great or 
small, is to be used just as our moral ability is to 


be used, and in utmost harmony with it. 


For there is a real kinship between goodness, 
truth, and beauty. ‘The philosophy which insists. 
upon that kinship is not mere empty theorising ; it 
is based upon the universal experience of mankind,, 
and attempts to emphasise and explain a fact of 
that experience. We do feel always that there is 
something good in truth, something beautiful in 
goodness, something true in beauty. And the 
reason is that all three are the aim of spiritual 
activities, all three are desired for their own sake: 
and not as means to something else. Directly we: 
attempt to desire any of them as means to some- 
thing else, we cease to desire them and cease to be- 
aware of their true nature.’ 


This is ‘the ultimate belief.’ 


The sum of all the commandments is this: 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbour as thyself.’ But if we 
were using modern language we should alter one 
word. We do not now speak of one another as 
‘neighbours,’ unless we really live beside one 
another. A modern Pharisee, putting the ques- 
tion to our Lord, would say, ‘And who is my 
brother ?’ 
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Why have we changed into 
‘brother’? No doubt because we have dis- 
covered that we are all indiscriminately the sons 
of one Father. No doubt also it is a friendlier 
word. A generation or more ago they could say 
‘neighbour’ and be very friendly indeed. Look 
But they had not dis- 
Mrs. Dolly 


Winthrop could not make a nearer approach than 


‘neighbour’ 


into ‘Silas Marner’ for it. 
covered the universal Father then. 
‘them as are above us.’ She would have been 
utterly shocked at the suggestion that she might 
call God Father. We are not shocked at all. 
But Mrs. Winthrop was right. 


The Bishop OF NORWICH says so. He does not 


say so in so many words. He is concerned with 
the word ‘brother.’ He is quite convinced that 
we are using brother, and have been using it for a 
long time, in a way that we have no right to use it. 
We have been using it of all men indiscrimin- 
ately. And it is clear enough that we have taken 
to that use of the word ‘brother’ because we have 
taken to the indiscriminate use of the word ‘ Father.’ 


What is the harm in speaking of God as if He 
were the Father of us all, and of men as if they 
were all our brothers? The chief harm is that it 
is not true. For it is not Christian, and what is 
not Christian is certainly not true. The BisHop oF 
Norwicu has gone through the New Testament, 
and he has found the word ‘brother’ used quite 
frequently, but he has not once found it used in- 
discriminately for all men. He has written a book 
about it—Z%e Brotherhood of Man (S.P.C.K. ; 
1s. 3d. net). It is not a large book, but it is 
enough. Dr. Bertram PoLLock shows quite clearly 
in that book that when we say ‘brother’ to any 
man we meet we are contradicting the New 


Testament. 


Who would have prophesied that the war would 
offer us a great argument for the Christian doctrine 
of Atonement? Yet there it is. And the men 
who have discovered it are not those who went 


out in search of it. They are the men to whom it 


| is dying daily for me. 


‘with blood. 


has brought a great surprise ; and not only a great 
surprise but, for the moment, something like theo- 
For they did not believe 
in the doctrine of Atonement. 


logical consternation. 


A volume of addresses on E¢hical and Religious 
Problems of the War has been edited by Dr. J. 
Estlin CARPENTER (Lindsey Press; 2s. 6d. net). 
The author of the first address is Professor 
Gilbert Murray. This is what 
Murray says: ‘As for me personally, there is 
one thought that is always with me as it is with 
us all I expect—the thought that other men are 
dying for me, better men, younger, with more hope. 
in their lives, many of them men whom I have 


Professor 


taught and loved. I hope you will allow me to 
say something that is in my mind, and will not be 
in any way offended by it. Some of you will be 
orthodox Christians, and will be familiar with the 
thought of One who loved you dying for you. I 
would like to say that now I seem to be familiar 
with the feeling that something innocent, some- 
thing great, something that loves me, has died, and 
That is the sort of com- 
munity that we now are—a community in which 
one man dies for his brother, and underneath all 
our hatreds, all our little angers and quarrels, we 
are brothers who are ready to seal our brotherhood 
It is for us that these men are dying, 
for us the women, the old men and the rejected 
men, and to preserve the civilization and the 
common life which we are keeping alive and re- 
shaping, towards wisdom or unwisdom, towards 
unity or discord. _ Well, ladies and gentlemen, let 
us be worthy of these men, let us be ready each 
one with our sacrifice when it is asked. Let us 
try as citizens to live a life which shall not bea 
mockery to the faith these men have placed in us. 
Let us build up an England for which these men 
lying in their scattered graves over the face of the 
green world would have been proud to die.’ 


It is not merely vicarious suffering that has been 
discovered. It is the suffering of the innocent for 
the guilty.’ And it is not merely the suffering of 
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the innocent for the guilty. It is the redeeming 
power of such suffering. Another of the authors 
in this volume is Professor J. H. MUIRHEAD. 
This is what Professor MUIRHEAD says: ‘It is the 
suffering of the innocent far more than of the guilty 
that is the redeeming power in the world as we thus 
learn to know it. Itisnot merely that the sufferings 
of the innocent as in the present case awaken in 


others the sense of an outraged moral order, but 


they have the power of touching if anything can | 


the conscience of the guilty themselves.’ Again 
he says: ‘In speaking of Christianity Hegel makes 
use of the phrase the “ guilt of innocence” to point 
to the impossibility of complete withdrawal from 
the strivings and the errors of the world without 
thereby incurring a new form of guilt. This may 
suggest to us to ask whether the dogma of vicarious 
suffering which to so many has been a stumbling- 
block to the acceptance of Christianity in any form 
is not in reality the one central and vital truth 
which it is fitted to teach us.’ And again: ‘There 
are thousands at the present moment as innocent 
of the war as you or I (probably enough far more 
innocent) who are facing wounds and death and 
making them splendid for themselves and the 
world by conceiving of them as for the defence or 
redemption of their country. Is it an arm-chair 
philosophy that leads some to go a step deeper 


still into the meaning of present hardship and 


suffering by conceiving of it as for the redemption 
of mankind ?’ 

These men do not claim absolute stainlessness 
for the innocent who have given their lives for the 
guilty. ‘The innocent themselves,’ says Professor 
MUIRHEAD, ‘are not without their share of responsi- 
bility.” Between Christ and them the difference is 
incommunicable. All that these authors do is to 
express their frank surprise that vicarious suffering 
is so sure and so regenerating a fact of life. 


When we turn to the men who have given their 
lives vicariously, we do not forget that they also 
must ‘lean on our fair father Christ.’ But that 
does not weaken the argument for the Atonement. 


| For it was as one of us that He made it. And it 


seems that He could not have made it otherwise. 
We take their sacrifice therefore as a proof, not 
of vicariousness only, but of oneness also, that 
spiritual, that sacrificial oneness which gives us 
our hope in Him, our pride in them, and our 
own responsibility. 


Mother, with unbowed head, 
Hear thou across the sea 
The farewell of the dead, 
The dead who died for thee. 
Greet them again with tender words and grave, 
For, saving thee, themselves they could not save. 


To keep the house unharmed 
Their fathers built so fair, 
Deeming endurance armed 
Better than brute despair, 
They found the secret of the word that saith, 
‘Service is sweet, for all true life is death.’ 


So greet thou well thy dead 
Across the homeless sea, 
And be thou comforted 
Because they died for thee. 
Far off they served, but now their deed is done; 
For evermore their life and thine are one. 


The twenty-sixth chapter of the Second Book of 
Chronicles is one of the most dramatic chapters in 
the Old Testament. It contains the complete 
history of Uzziah, king of Judah. ‘If we may 
follow it—and, in spite of the edifying aim of the 
Books of Chronicles, the history in this chapter 
has been accepted as reliable—we can see that 
Uzziah was one of the greatest of the kings who 
ever reigned in Jerusalem. 


He was a successful general. He defeated the 
Philistines and laid low the walls of three of their 
best cities, Gath, Jabneh, and Ashdod. He raised 
and maintained a powerful army. Hestrengthened 
the defences of Jerusalem, and made use of 
‘engines,’ the invention of ‘cunning men,’ to shoot 
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‘arrows and great stones withal’ from its towers 
and battlements. He encouraged agriculture also, 
hewing out cisterns in the wilderness and planting 
vines in the mountains, for ‘he loved husbandry.’ 
His fame went far and wide, ‘even to the entering 
in of Egypt.’ I 

But just when his glory was greatest the blow 
fell. 
report was that one day he had gone into the 


He was suddenly smitten with leprosy. The 


Temple and had insisted on offering incense, and 
that there and then, with the censer in his hand, 
the leprosy broke out upon his forehead. He-had 
been hurried out of the Temple, it was said; ‘Yea, 
himself hasted also to go out.’ And for the 
rest “Of his life he lived, in ‘a several house,’ the 
living death of a leper. 


The calamity made a great impression through- 
out the kingdom. It was all the more mysterious 
and unexpected that Uzziah had never been a 
Godless warrior. Even the Chronicler, with the 
tragedy before him, says that ‘he did that which 
was right in the sight of the Lord,’ and attributes 
his greatness to his having been ‘marvellously 
helped.’ 

Isaiah was approaching manhood. He _ had 
spent his youth in Jerusalem and in close associa- 
tion with the court. 
to see how readily Uzziah took the place of hero 
with him. The blow fell upon him as well as 
upon Uzziah. 
The sin was too incomprehensible; the punish- 
Was it possible that 
Day 


ment was too unmerciful. 
Uzziah would die with his leprosy on him? 
after day we may see Isaiah pass that separate 
house and look up at its dark walls concealing 
the darker tragedy within. It must have been 
impossible for him to believe that Uzziah would 
die there. 


But Uzziah died there. The word came one 
day that he was dead. All hope was at an end. 
Isaiah did not blame Uzziah. How could he 


A hero-worshipper, it is easy | 


It did not destroy his hero-worship. | 


blame the dead who had suffered so? He blamed 
the living God. Openly and outrageously, we may 
be sure, for Isaiah was not the man to hide his 
feelings in his heart or to be content with some 
commonplace expression of them ; openly and out- 
rageously he called God to account for an event of 
incredible and now irreparable cruelty. It was 
with a keen memory of what he had been guilty of 
that he afterwards said, ‘I am a man of unclean 
lips !’ 

You are thinking of the death of Lord Kitchener ? 
Do so. The parallel is most striking. Not that 
Lord Kitchener was ever guilty of Uzziah’s sin. 
They who knew him best are most emphatic in 
freeing him from all presumptuous pride. But he 
was a nation’s hero, like Uzziah. He was the hero 
of every generous-hearted young man among us. 
And he seemed so indispensable. When his death 
came, suddenly, mercilessly, mysteriously, we had 
our dark thoughts of the providence of God, and 
some of us uttered them aloud outrageously. 


Let us think of Lord Kitchener. Let us think 
also of any one who has been taken from us by. 
this cruel war, at a time when his life seemed so 
necessary to us, and when perhaps it had only just 
begun. 

Is it so? 
He was taken away, 

Without semblance of mercy or ruth, 
In the bloom of his youth, 

Away from the hopes and the fears 

Of young passionate years, 

And the promise of strength as he grew 
To his prime—is it true? 

And to you who are not narrow-brained 


Yester-eve, did you say, 


Does it seem unexplained, 
Unsolved, like a riddle, this end, 
This death of our friend ? 


Now such an experience as this is often the 
turning-point in a man’s life. It was the turning- 
point in the life of Isaiah. His ‘call,’ he tells us, 
took place ‘in the year that King Uzziah died,’ 
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and every expositor has understood that he con- 


nected the two together—the death and the call. | 


It was the turning-point in his life. Did he turn 
to the right hand or the left? What is it that will 
cause a man to turn to the right hand or the left? 


It is often his upbringing. It is the home in 


which he has lived. When the blow. fell, Isaiah | 


cast the blame upon God. His bitter disappoint- 


ment expressed itself in bitter resentment. But 


when the perplexity remained, he went to God | 


Himself for its solution. That is how family life 


tells. 


_ spite of His will. 


Isaiah went to God. The way he went to God | 
is not our way; nor is the way God’s answer | 


came to him ours. 


answer would come to us along such quiet and 
‘Western’ avenues as these. 
the Temple. 


Isaiah went up to 


The sacrifice was offered. The prayers were | 


ended. The people departed. 
alone. The earthly Temple became the heavenly. 
He saw God sitting upon His throne, high and 
lifted up. His train filled the Temple. The 
Seraphim stood above, each one with six wings. 
He heard their song: ‘Holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of his 
glory.’ The foundations of the thresholds were 
moved at the voice of him that cried, and the 
house was filled with smoke. 


The imagery is not ours. 
suggestive even to us. 


But it is marvellously 
God is on His throne, in 
active sovereignty over all the events that are 
taking place on the earth. The Seraphim describe 
Him as the Lord of hosts, which is not merely 
to claim Him as the Leader of the armies of 
Israel, but Ruler of all principalities and powers, 
and of all the forces of nature. And His train 
fills the Temple—fills it—there is no part un- 
reached by its folds; it overflows even into the 
court of the Gentiles. 
they are, 


So, wherever and whoever 


We should go in thought, | 
in reading, in private prayer perhaps; and the | 


Isaiah was left | 


| His will. 


| God’s children cannot wander beyond reach 


Of the sweep of His white raiment. Touch and 
hold. 

And if you weep, still weep where John was 
laid 


| While Jesus loved him. 


Isaiah had learned his lesson. There is a God. — 
Probably Isaiah had never doubted that. That 
There is a God, and He is for- 
Nothing 
occurs beyond His knowledge, nothing occurs in 
And His will is good. There 
It is 


lesson is for us. 
ever working out His will on earth. 


is no creature who escapes His loving care. 
the lesson learned by Whittier : 


I have no answer for myself or thee, 

Save that I learned beside my mother’s knee; 
‘All is of God that is, and is to be; 

And God is good.’ Let this suffice us still, 


| Resting in childlike trust upon His will, 


Who moves to His great ends unthwarted by 
the ill. 


Is it enough? It is enough for resignation, but 
is resignation enough? When job’s calamities 
came upon him, he said, ‘ The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.’ That was Job’s resignation to the will 
of God. But he had many an argument after that, 
both with his friends and with God. It is some- 
thing to be resigned to the providence of God. 
When Carlyle was told that a certain clever lady 
had resolved to accept the universe, his remark 
‘Gad! she’d better!’ It is something to 
rest in childlike trust upon God’s will, but it will 
not ‘suffice us.’ We must get into harmony with 
We must stand beside Him and see 
what He is doing. We must rejoice with Him 
over every act of His providence. We must see 
that He does all things well, as heartily as they 
saw and said it about Jesus. 


was, 


We must stand beside Him. Now He is high 
and lifted up. He stands upon the mountain of 
His holiness. ‘Who shall ascend into the hill of 
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the Lord? or who shall stand in his holy place?’ 
The answer is not ‘He that hath clean hands, and 
a pure heart.’ That is not the first answer. Job 
put that answer first and suffered for it. He 
demanded an opportunity to reason with God in 
order to prove his uprightness. He would bring 
the widow and the orphan into the council chamber 
of the Most High to plead for him. But Job 
learned better. He learned to say, ‘I abhor my- 
self, and repent in dust and ashes.’ 


Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
The first answer is, ‘He that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit... We must come down before we 
go up. 
that God is great and good, was of his own im- 


Isaiah’s first thought, as soon as he saw 
purity. ‘Woe is me!’ he said, ‘for I am undone; 
because Jam a man of unclean lips.’ Such repent- 
ance as this is more than resignation. It is abase- 
ment. And just because it is abasement it is to 
take the place where God dwells. 
only dwells in the high and holy place, He dwells 
‘with him also that is of a contrite and humble 


spirit.’ 


Then the second answer comes. Who shall 
ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who shall 
stand in His holy place? ‘He that hath clean 
hands, and a pure heart.’ Isaiah mounts to that 
place beside God. ‘Then flew one of the seraphim 
unto me, having a live coal in his hand, which he 
had taken with the tongs from off the altar: and 
he touched my mouth with it, and said, Lo, this 
hath touched thy lips, and thine iniquity is taken 
away, and thy sin purged.’ 


And now, as Isaiah stands beside God, what 
does he see? He sees that there is far more 
sorrow and suffering in the world than he ever 
knew. His sympathy is no longer confined to the 
narrow circle of his own interests. The range of 
his understanding is wider. And what he sees he 


feels. 


What is the effect of it? There are a few 


For God not | 


persons who see and feel the suffering of the world, 
and it makes them bitter. Omar Khayydm was 
one of these: 


Ah love! could you and I with Fate conspire 

To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 

Re-mould it nearer to the heart’s desire? 


It had not this effect upon Isaiah. He stood 
beside God and saw. He saw that in spite of the 
sorrow and the suffering God had not let the world 
out of hand. He saw that the sorrow and the 
suffering were His own creatures, the instruments 
of His hand for the salvation of the world. He 
saw that sorrow and suffering, even death itself, 
were together working for good. And he had a 
strong desire to work with them. 


Isaiah saw that even death itself is no calamity, 
but a messenger of God for our good. It was 
good for Uzziah. Did he see that clearly? Not 
so clearly as John saw it. Not so triumphantly. 


How do we see it? 


‘He died unnoticed, in the muddy trench ?’ 


Nay, God was with him, and he did not blench; 

Filled him with holy fires that naught could 
quench ; 

And when He saw his work below was done, 

He gently called to him: ‘My son! my son! 

I need thee for a greater work than this: 

Thy faith, thy zeal, thy fine activities, 

Are worthy of My larger liberties.’ 

Then drew him with the hand of welcoming 
grace 

And, side by side, they climbed the heavenly 
ways. 

Isaiah did not see clearly that it was good for 
Uzziah that he was chastised and then taken. 
But he saw very clearly that it was good for him- 
self. For now he had work to do. And he was 
ready to do it. ‘Also’—observe that word ‘also’; 
it is more than addition, it is consequence; it is 
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the righteous outcome of the repentance and the 
understanding—‘ Also I heard the voice of the 
Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and who will go 


for us? Then said I, Here am I; send me.’ 


The work may be the very work that Uzziah was 
doing. At the beginning of the war, when one 
brother was taken another stepped into his place. 
We saw it again and again. At every stage of the 
war, when one mother lost her son she gave her- 
self to the comforting of other mothers, and the 
healing of other mothers’ sons. It was good for 
Isaiah that Uzziah was taken. For it is work that 
It is service for others that creates 
The work—God will see to that. But 


makes us. 
character. 


we must have our share of the work, otherwise it 
is not well with us. 


He serves his country best 

Who lives pure life and doeth righteous deed, 

And walks straight paths, however others stray, 

And leaves his sons as uttermost bequest 

A stainless record which all men may read. 
This is the better way. 


No drop but serves the slowly lifting tide; 

No dew but has an errand to some flower ; 

No smallest star but sheds some helpful ray: 

And, man by man, each helping all the rest, 

Makes the firm bulwark of the country’s power. 
There is no better way. 


_ 


Drovidence and fhe War. 


By THE Rev. W. P. Paterson, D.D., LL.D., PRorrssor or DIvINITY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Tue General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
recently appointed a Commission on the spiritual 
and moral issues of the war. The instructions 
given to the Commission were wide and far- 
reaching, and its labours are destined to issue in 
a national mission with a comprehensive religious 
and ethical programme. Among other directions 
the Assembly has advised that steps be taken to 
forward the understanding of the things which 
God has been speaking from heaven through the 
visitation of the war, and it has suggested that the 
Presbyteries of the Church should meet in con- 
ference and seek for more light upon this deep 
and solemn subject. The writer was present, as a 
representative of the Commission, at the first of 
these Presbyterial conferences; and the present 
paper represents the way in which, after inter- 
change of thought with his brethren, the field of 
debate was mapped out in his mind, and it also 
makes the attempt to state and weigh the chief 
contributions which have been offered towards the 
solution of the great Providential problem. 

The scene of the conference was well suited to 
a meditation on war and peace. The place of 
meeting was a sequestered village which nestles 


at the foot of a range of hills bordering the upper 
valley of the Forth, and which looks across a broad 
plain to the towering masses of the Grampians. 
The panorama that spread out before us reminded 
us how much of the story of Scotland has been the 
chronicle of wars. The distant Bens that guard 
the region of the Trossachs, and Stirling with its 
river that ‘bridled the wild Highlanders,’ recalled 
the ancient feud and the bloody reprisals of the 
Gael and the Sassenach. There were the land- 
marks also, in the Wallace Monument and the 
castled crag of Stirling, of the more famous con- 
flict in which Lowlander and Highlander were 
comrades in arms, and threw off the yoke of the 
English kingdom. A mansion in the neighbour- 
hood, in which Prince Charlie once dined and 
slept, brought back the year in’ which Scotland last 
knew the tumult and the agony of civil war. Of 
the present struggle there was a reminder in the 
aircraft which hovered like giant birds over the 
Carse, and exulting in their wings (as Homer says), 
rose and dipped in the air, and headed for their 
nests. But there, too, were evidences that war is 
an episode in the history of nations, and that their 
settled habit is peace. The broad strath which 
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lay at our feet, once a waste of swamp and bog, 
had long since been reclaimed by human industry 
and skill, and with its teeming cornfields and its 
tinted orchards it seemed beautiful, in the sunny 


glimpses of the summer morning, as a garden of | 


the Lord. The atmosphere was like that of a 
Sabbath, falling in the midst of the reign of the 
Prince of Peace, as we wended our way, a goodly 
company of ministers, to the village church on the 
tree-clad slope and, after a lesson from a prophet 
and a prayer in the name and the spirit of Christ, 
took up the first part of our duty, and essayed 
to trace the hand of the Almighty in the dark 
dispensation of the world-war. 

The discussion was naturally on much the same 
lines as the speeches in the Book of Job. As in 
Job, the text was a stupendous calamity, and the 
problem was to find a satisfying explanation. In 
the conference four distinct voices made them- 
selves heard. One was an echo from the world, 
being repeated mainly for the Church’s considera- 
tion, while the other. three started from the axiom 
that God is the ruler of history, and sought to 
expound the chief end of the divine permission of 
the war. 


qT: 


The first voice reported the purely secular ex- 
planation, which is satisfied with finding causes, 
and disclaims the assumption of a higher purpose. 
The only explanation which need be looked for, it 
protests, is that a great nation felt the need of 
more breathing-space and elbow-room, and that 
the impulse arising from its wants was intensified 
by its ambition. Germany has a population of 
65,000,000, which has been increasing at the rate 
of 1,000,000 a year; it was driven by a natural 
necessity to seek new outlets and additional means 
of subsistence ; a very intelligible sentiment made 
it wish to have colonies in which its sons would 
remain German in blood and speech; its ex- 
aggerated sense of its greatness led it to form 
extravagant dreams of dominating Europe, and 
building up a new world-Empire ; its unparalleled 
military strength gave it confidence to embark on 
a career of conquest; and the present European 
chaos is the result of its collision with other nations 
which were no less vitally interested in opposing 
and frustrating its designs. The war, in short, was 
what was to be expected of human nature under 
the aforementioned conditions, at least if to need, 


cupidity, and opportunities we add the dangerous 
ingredients of a morbid vanity and a morbid 
suspiciousness and anxiety for the future; and to 
go in quest of a purpose, which even from the 
religious point of view has often been thought to 
be presumptuous, may well appear to the ordinary 
man to be foolish and fruitless. 

The kind of explanation which is offered by the 
secular voice is, of course, essential to the under- 
standing of historical events, but it is not exclusive 
of the supplementary explanation of a higher pro- 
vidential purpose. In the ordinary affairs of life 
men perform many actions which are dictated by 
private motives, and directed to narrow personal 
advantages; and their doings are nevertheless 
embraced in, and are made contributory to, larger 
schemes, which may lie outside of their intentions 
and even of their knowledge. In a great city, for 
example, we see multitudes of persons going about 
their daily business, and scarcely conscious of 
working for anything save their own interests, or 
those of their dependents; while yet the outcome 
of the haphazard self-seeking is that they are fitted 
fairly well into the social mechanism, and’ that 
they help to make, not indeed an ideal, but at 
least a surprisingly effective, provision for meeting 
the numerous and complex wants of the com- 
munity. Perhaps an even more impressive illus- 
tration is the way in which a presiding power, 
working through passions and instincts which are 
themselves blind, takes order for the perpetuation 
of the human race, and for the suitable education 
of the units of the successive generations. When 
a building is erected we do not suppose that the 
whole process is explained by giving a-list of the 
workmen who have had a hand in the labour, and 
showing what reward each expected for his work. 
The still more important agents are the person or 
persons who desired that a building of a particular 
kind should be erected, and the architect who was 
entrusted with the design. And similarly it is very 
conceivable, and indeed most credible, that the 
temple of humanity, though reared by human 
hands, originated in the mind of a master-builder, 
has progressed under his direction, and will one 
day be finished in accordance with his plan. 

But here the secular voice protests: ‘The 
analogy of the building is more damaging than 
helpful. There may be some evidence of a mind 
at work on a large scale, but those who erect 
houses do not arrange to have the work inter- 
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rupted. It does not enter into their designs to 
contrive that dissension will break out among the 
workmen, or that these will deface and even 
destroy the edifice which they are employed to 
erect.’ This is obviously true; but the analogy 
helps us to understand how God might at least 
foresee and permit the evil without thereby ceasing 
to be the master-mind of history. The human 
builder may foresee that there will be trouble 
among the workmen, and may nevertheless resolve 
to proceed with the work in the assurance that the 
difficulties will be overcome, and that the plans 


will in the long run be executed to his satisfaction ;° 


and similarly it is entirely credible that God should 
have begun and should carry on His work notwith- 
standing His foreknowledge of the occasional 
episodes of rebellion and outrage. Furthermore, 
it is now generally agreed that an employer is 
better served by a body of free workmen, even if 
their liberty may assert itself disastrously, than by 
a gang of slaves ; and it is similarly believable that 
God will eventually win a nobler result froma 
world of free human beings, even if they occasion- 
ally perpetrate the most insensate acts, than He 
would have secured from a world of beings who 
rendered Him mechanical obedience and service. 
In the light of the analogy of the builder we can 
therefore see reasons why God should have per- 
mitted and accepted the conditions of human life 
from which the present catastrophe has sprung ; 
and further, since God’s interest in mankind is 
much more intimate and many-sided than that of 
an employer of labour, we may reasonably suppose 
that He has some other purpose which is served in 
the permission of such a visitation. What are we 
to say of this further purpose ? 


II, 


At this point a second voice strikes into the 
debate. It is the voice of Amos of Tekoah, of 
John the Baptist, of the Scottish Covenanter. 
Its fundamental certainty is that the tragedy of the 
war, while rooted on the earthly side in human 
wickedness, is in a real sense the act of God; and 
it feels no greater dubiety as to the meaning and 
purpose of the appalling visitation. The war, with 
the sufferings which it involves, is the judgment of 
God upon the sins of the nations of Europe: by 
reason of their love of the world, their carnal 
excesses, their covetousness, their pride, and their 
ungodliness, they have provoked the wrath of 


the Almighty, so that He has returned to trample 
them in His fury, to drench the earth with their 
blood, and to fill their homes with woe and 
lamentation. For our own country, the voice 
proceeds, the providential dispensation has the 
same intention. We have provoked God by 
our heinous national sins, the guilt of which is 
aggravated by the unique favours and privileges 
enjoyed by our people; and out of the dark- 
ness and the whirlwind there comes to us the 
call to repent of our sins, if haply it be not 
too late, and to implore of the avenging Judge 
that in the midst of wrath He would remember 
mercy. 

This voice is entitled to a most respectful hearing 
—and not merely because it is in this way that 
our spiritual ancestors would have construed the 
situation, and appealed for support to the Old 
Testament. Their explanation at least founds 
upon a fact which is not open to question—namely, 
that the war, regarded in its broadest aspect, is the 
consequence and the penalty of human wickedness 
and folly. It is because Europe, while Christian 
in name, has remained essentially pagan in its 
public policy—its nations instinctively following 
the natural lusts, and only playing with the 
principle of human brotherhood, that the Continent 
which was the chosen home of civilization has been 
transformed into a chaos and an Inferno. We are 
also manifestly being punished for the failings of 
the rulers of the earth. It will seem incredible to 
a later age that there was not enough wisdom in 
the diplomacy of Europe to come to some arrange- 
ment which would have averted the cataclysm. It 
does not appear that the general situation was 
ever thoroughly discussed by those who were 
responsible for controlling it. Our own leaders 
have their full share of responsibility. If they had 
told our people to prepare, or rather compelled 
them to prepare to use the full might of Britain, in 
self-defence and on the side of righteousness in the 
event of aggression, there would probably have 
been no war; and their only plea is—and this can 
be said of both political parties—either that they 
were too ignorant and blind to see what was 
coming, or that they had not the courage to pro- 
pound a policy of national armament which would 
be likely to prove unpopular at a General Election. 
But can we take the further step, as the prophetic 
voices urge, of declaring the war to be the punish- 
ment of our national sins — as drunkenness, 
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impurity, profanity, religious indifference, and such 
like? What is true is that sins are always being 
punished, and that because of our many and 
flagrant national sins, the life of our people has 
been considerably weakened and tainted, and its 
hands have been less strong than they otherwise 
would have been for grappling with the heavy 
business of war. But there was as much reason 
for saying that God was afflicting us for our sins in 
1913, as there is for saying that He is afflicting us 
in 1916, and there is no reason for regarding the 
calamities of the war as a more direct and special 
measure of retribution. We are being punished 
for our sins, inasmuch as we are always being 
punished for them, but we are not to think of our- 
selves as the victims of a heaped-up and retarded 
vengeance. The general mind refuses to accept 
the theory of a special penal judgment, and it has 
a justification. When our nation entered the war, 
we hold with a good conscience, it followed a call 
of duty, and put aside a temptation to which it 
would have been easy to yield—the temptation to 
avoid the appalling risks, spare the lives of our 
fellow-countrymen, and gather riches out of the 
agony of the Continent. It therefore seems more 
just, as well as more charitable, to say that our 
calamities are on the whole sufferings which have 
come upon us because we were found in the way 
of righteousness, rather than that they come from 
the vials of wrath which God has poured out upon 
the heads of our people because of their multi- 
plied and impenitent wickedness. 


Til. 


Here, accordingly, the third voice takes up the 
parable. It is the same voice which, by the mouth 
of Elihu, declared to the patriarch Job that the 
purpose of his sufferings was, not to expose and 
punish a wicked man, but to make a good man a 
better man. It also has support in the teaching 
of those Old Testament prophets who declared 
that while God in His anger chastised the nation for 
its sins, He selected those forms of chastisement 
which were likely to make of Israel a holy and 
righteous nation. And the message of the third 
voice is that the essential providential purpose of 
the war is that it may be a means of blessing to 
our people, by the purification and ennoblement 
of its character and life. 

Who does not feel to-day, it proceeds, that our 


people as a whole has risen in the scale of moral 
dignity ? In our national history there has been 
much that seems merely calculating if not sordid: 
to the end of time this chapter of our history will 
shine with a lustre of a heroic age which shrank 
from no sacrifice, and which showed less of self- 
interest than of duty and chivalry. A moral 
regeneration is traceable among all classes: it has 
been realized, as never before, that the self-centred 
life is as unworthy as it is unproductive of happi- 
ness. Commonplace souls have risen to heights of 
grandeur in action and suffering. Sympathy has 
been born or re-born in many a callous or hardened 
heart. Many who had been living without God, 
and without any vision of the things that lie 
beyond the senses, have awakened to the reality of 
the unseen and eternal world, and have groped 
their way back from the far country to the eternal 
home of the soul. 

To many the message of this comforter does not 
seem wholly convincing. He has shut his eyes, 
they say, to one-half of the facts. ‘Wasit a blessing 
that millions of men were torn from their peaceful 
and beneficent occupations, and hurled back into 
the conditions of savagery—with anger, suspicion, 
and hatred as governing impulses, and the maiming 
and slaying of men as their trade? Is it common 
sense to say that the nation is substantially 
improved by an event which is sweeping away tens 
if not hundreds of thousands of men who were the 
flower of their generation and the hope of the 
future? And is there not an incalculable moral 
loss? In a world in which everything has been 
turned upside down, how easy must it seem to 
many to dispense with the guiding principles even 
of elementary morality. How many souls have 
been blasted and destroyed by despair. How 
many have sought forgetfulness or relief in the 
consolations of the flesh. How many have been 
tempted to curse God and die.’ The rejoinder is 
weighty, and it is a seasonable corrective of the 
optimistic sentimentalism which asks to have it all 
its own way. Though the third voice is right in 
affirming that our people as a whole has been lifted 
by the war to a higher plane, the tale of loss is so 
heavy that we feel something more to be wanting by 
way of compensation for the tremendous sacrifices, 
moral as well as material, which have accompanied 
the partial regeneration. And this brings us to 
the cognate, but really supplementary, message 
of the last interpreter. 
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IV. 


The meaning of the visitation, says the fourth 
voice, is that it comes as the dawning day of new 
opportunities. The purpose is, not merely that 
we may become better, but that better things may 
be done. It may even be that many are sacrificed 
in soul as well as in body, to the end that a 
brighter day may be ushered in. Future historians 
will probably date a new epoch from the world- 
war of the twentieth century., It doubtless marks 
the beginning of the end of the chronic curse of 
war, for it has been demonstrated that war has 
become not merely too horrible, but also too 
expensive, to be a permanent institution of our 
earth. If the present struggle is to be the opera- 
tion that is to remove the deadly disease which has 
afflicted the race from its infancy, it does not seem, 
from the point of view of general history, that the 
fee was too heavy for the cure. It is also to be 
expected that after the war a stronger faith will be 
cherished in the possibility of coping with other 
malignant evils. We have learned what a great 
people can do when it devotes itself with one heart 
and mind to the organization of victory; and it 
will seem a matter of course that the same energy, 
earnestness, and method should be applied to the 
perennial warfare with ignorance and destitution, 
vice and crime, and that the spirit of brotherhood, 
so signally exemplified in arms, should be equally 
realized in the arts and the avocations of peace. The 
Church for its part, we hope, will see things in new 
proportion and perspective, and will forget many 
ancient controversies in the light of the tasks of the 
present and the future. To many an individual 
it has come and will come with the haunting 
message of Robertson of Brighton: ‘There is a 


past that is beyond recall, but there is a future 
that is still our own.’ 


Such are the messages of the interpreters of the 
visitation. I am of opinion that those who see 
in it a providential judgment upon the nations 
mistake an incidental feature for the primary pur- 
pose, and that those who expound it as a remedial 
discipline, and still more those who are conscious 
of the openings of fresh doors of opportunity, have 
a deeper insight into the purpose of the Ruler of 
History. Sure at least I am that they are right 
who hold that God rules, that He brings good out 
of evil, and that triumphantly, if also slowly and 
tortuously, He is guiding His world to higher 
levels. The building in which we met for prayer 
and meditation bade us cherish this faith. The 
place on which it stood looked as if it might have 
been a primitive camp before it became the site 
of a house of God. Such a transformation has 
often taken place in Scotland, and one recalled a 
sonnet which, founding on the like observation, 
draws from it a lesson of trust in the God who 
has been the tutor and guide of our struggling race: 


When nature with her tools of ice and flood, 
Sculptured the peaks and spread the meadow-ground, 
She chiselled in the dale a rugged mound 

And sprinkled it with earth, and sowed a wood ; 
Then wild men camped there since the place was good 
For thrusting back a foe with gaping wound, 

And at the last God’s house arose, to sound 

The praise of Christ, and love’s redeeming blood. 


O mighty Power, who by Thy patient art, 

While zeons ran their course, didst shape our land, 
And rear man from the brute, and teach his heart 
The glory of the climb and upward view, 

I do not pray, I know, that Thy strong hand 

Will build Thy Kingdom, and make all things new. 


The Chinese Hastings’ “Dictionary of (Be Wible.’ 


By THE Rev. D. MacGituivray, D.D., EpirortaL SECRETARY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY FOR CHINA, 


WHEN Dr. Hastings’ Five-volume DICTIONARY OF 
THE BrB_E began to appear in the year 1900, it 
was at once perceived that it marked a great 
advance on its predecessors, and many a mission- 
ary longed to see such parts of the work as were 
suitable for the use of the Chinese turned into 


their own language and placed at their disposal. 
Of course the books contained much that would be 
wholly indigestible to the Chinese, even apart 
from many of the new theories which naturally 
would be ill-adapted to our theological atmosphere. 
A few trial articles were translated and appeared 
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in our Society’s church magazine, Zhe Christian 
Review. But those were pre-revolution days when 
progress was slow, and nothing further was done at 
the time. But the Chinese Church was constantly 
increasing in quantity and quality. It looked to 
us to give them the best we knew. Then came 
the Revolution and the establishment of the 
Chinese Republic. Progress became more rapid. 
The needs of the preachers immersed in a new 
atmosphere became more clamant. As if further 
to urge action, in 1906 appeared the DicTIONARY 
OF CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS, which is the very 
department most necessary for the Chinese Church. 
After that came the opening volumes of the great 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF RELIGION AND Etuics. This 
was an embarrassment of riches. Our long- 
cherished idea of producing a new Bible Diction- 
ary seemed blocked because of the voluminousness 
of the Hastings’ material. But when in 1909 the 
one-volume Dictionary appeared, that provided 
for us a much more manageable standard of size. 
Other Bible Dictionaries were urged upon our 
notice. But there was really nothing to compete 
with the fullness of the Hastings’ material, and the 
Christian Literature Society, after a consultation 
with Dr. Hastings, who gave valuable advice, 
decided to adopt the one-volume Dictionary as the 
basis. They did this the more readily because the 
Indian churches were already in possession of a 
Hastings’ Dictionary in the Tamil language. 

Two general editors were appointed, Rev. W. 
Hopkyn Rees for the Old Testament articles, 
and Rev. D. MacGillivray for the New Testament 
articles. Although they ear-marked about half the 
Dictionary for translation by themselves, it was 
obvious that the work would be more speedily 
done if the assistance of other missionaries was 
secured. Ready promises of help from theologi- 
cal professors and others came in. At the end it 
was found that 15 English missionaries, 16 Ameri- 
can missionaries, and 3 Chinese had contributed 
articles to the work. According to denomination 
there were 10 Presbyterians, 8 Methodists, 7 
Anglicans, 4 Baptists, 4 Congregationalists, and 
1 English Friend. By this means the work was 
not only hastened, but also very much enriched. 

As the enterprise would involve a large pre- 
liminary outlay, the Society was still further 
encouraged by the receipt of £200 from a 
Canadian friend who had heard of the proposed 
work. This money came nine months before the 


European War broke out, and was throughout a 
sheet-anchor in the time of storm. 

We prepared rules for the guidance of our co- 
workers. The following extracts will show how 
we proposed to deal with the problems. before us :— 

‘The general object of the work is to provide 
the Chinese pastors and readers with the best aids 
known to devout scholarship for the reverent study 
and understanding of the Sacred Scriptures. 
Hence the work will be constructive, not specula- 
tive. The chief aim is practical, and the emphasis 
will therefore be on the New Testament. In the 
carrying out of this object much consecrated 
common sense and hard work will be necessary, 
but we owe it to the churches to make the 
attempt.’ 

‘As Chinese theological students are only just 


beginning to study Hebrew and Greek, much 


matter discussing the original languages must be 
omitted.’ 

‘Suitable material may be drawn from any of 
the Hastings’ Dictionaries. If constant reference is 
made to these other sources, the resultant Diction- 
ary ought, to be richer and better adapted to its 
purpose than the literal translation of any one 
original.’ 

Suffice it here to say that on the whole our 
co-workers did their work in the spirit of these 
directions, and while it is not to be expected that 
the views of some of the articles will meet with 
universal acceptance, the new Dictionary, we may 
well believe, will meet a long-felt want. There is 
room for another Dictionary to be made, to satisfy 
the views of those who disagree with Hastings. 

In order to increase the value of the Dictionary 
to the Chinese, the following original articles 
appear in it: 

Ancestral Worship in China. 
Baptism of the Holy Ghost. 
Chinese Idea of Holy Man. 
Chinese Versions of the Bible. 
Christianity and Socialism. 
Church in Relation to the State. 
Confucianism. 

The Being of God. 

Lawsuits. 

Mohammedanism. 
Self-support in the Bible. 
Taoism. 

Transmigration. 

The Trinity. 
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Our faith was small and we considered that an 
edition of 2000 copies would last a long time. 
Accordingly we ordered paper to this amount from 
London. We spent some anxious time until this 
cargo came safely through the Mediterranean, where 
about that time the Bible Society had lost heavily. 
But our weak faith was rebuked, when in answer 
to our advance offer, we received over 4000 orders. 
Even Korea inquires for the Dictionary, and 
Japan is yet to hear from. 

The significance of these large orders for such 
an extensive work is most heartening to all the 
friends of missions. It shows faith in the original 
series, and in the likelihood that the Christian 
Literature Society would not belie its long-estab- 
lished reputation for producing good books. The 
Chinese pastors and helpers were evidently waiting 
forit. In 1912 there were reported to be in China 
650 ordained native workers, together with over 
6000 workers of all classes. Thus it is evident that 
practically all those workers who could benefit by 
such a book have applied for it. The libraries of 
.these workers are pitifully meagre, and consist 
chiefly of volumes costing a few cents. We offered 
our book for $2, a large sum considering their small 


salaries. In return they will obtain a book of 
some goo pages, a whole library in itself. It is 
certain that very few of the pastors at present 
possess a library of books making such a total of 
pages if you counted all their books, These 
orders also show how keen the men were to obtain 
a book which would help them in the study of the 
Bible. It is safe to say that no volume of this 
size on any other theme would have met with such 
a reception. We expect that the book will not 
only give an impetus to Bible study, but also 
greatly raise the standard of sermons preached by 
every one of these men. The.usefulness of such a 
book at the present time of change in China, when 
so much more is demanded from the pulpit, can 
scarcely be over-estimated. Even close students 
of the growth of the Chinese Church were surprised 
that it could so speedily absorb so many copies of 
such a large work, with future sales to continue in 
a steady stream, at least for a generation to come. 
Solid work done in Western lands will sooner 
or later influence the East, and this extension of 
Dr. Hastings’ influence is a notable example of 
this truth. And allthis goes on notwithstanding 
the world-war. God still rides upon the storm. 


Riferature. 


LHE MYTHOLOGY OF ALTO RKACES. 


Two volumes have been published of an import- 
ant work on Mythology. The work is to consist 
of thirteen volumes. Each volume is to be written 
by a single author, or by two authors, or at the 
most by three. The general editor is Dr. Louis 
Herbert Gray. The title of the series is Zhe 
Mythology of All Races (Boston: Marshall Jones). 

In the Preface to the first volume Dr. Gray 
states unreservedly what purpose he hopes to 
accomplish by the issue of this great work. 
‘Mythology,’ he tells us, ‘is a very real phase— 
perhaps the most important primitive phase—of 
that eternal quest of Truth which ever drives us 
on, though we know that in its full beauty it may 
never be revealed to mortal eye nor heard by ear 
of man—that quest more precious than meat or 
raiment—that quest which we may not abandon 
if we will still be men.’ 


The mythology of a race is therefore the history 
of its earliest thought. It tells us how primitive 
man looked at the problems of life and sought to 
shape his conduct thereby. It is the earliest 
chapter of the history of civilization, and is of in- 
estimable value. 

Mythology is Science in its infancy. It rests 
upon a series of hypotheses, and so does the most 
exact science of to-day. Again, it is an important 
part of Religion. ‘Religion consists of at least 
three parts—the attitude of soul, which is religion 
par excellence; the outward act of worship, which 
is ritual ; and the scientific explanation, which—in 
the very highest and noblest sense of the term— 
is myth.’ ’ 

Thus it is in the interests both of Science and 
of Religion that these volumes are to be published. 
The myths which they contain will be selected 
and interpreted. But the selection will be repre- 


| sentative of the whole body of the particular race’s 
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mythology ; and the interpretation will be in close 
touch with what may be called its mythological 
genius. Dr. Gray has no doubt impressed upon 
his contributors the necessity of sympathy in 
the presence of the most obviously bizarre of 
myths; he now impresses his readers with the 
same necessity. Superciliousness will ruin ali. 

The volumes now published are the first and 
the tenth. The first volume deals with Greek 
and Roman mythology. It contains Ixii+354 
pages, together with 63 full-page plates of illustra- 
tions and 11 illustrations in the text. The author 
is William Sherwood Fox, A.M., Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Classics in Princeton University. The 
tenth volume deals with the North American 
Mythology. It contains xxiv + 325 _ pages, 
together with 34 full-page illustrations (many of 
them coloured) and two illustrations in the text, 
also a coloured map of the Linguistic Stocks of 
North America. Its author is Hartley Burr 
Alexander, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Nebraska. A valuable addition to 
both volumes is the Bibliography. It is repre- 
sentative and it is accurate. In the Greek and 
Roman volume a list is given of the articles 
bearing on Greek or Roman religion in the 
ENCYCLOPZDIA OF RELIGION AND Eruics. It 
gives the titles of seventy-four articles out of the 
eight volumes that are as yet published of that 
work, 


LINCOLN. 


Perhaps it is needless now, but if there are still 
any among us who are despondent about the war 
let them read the biography of Adraham Lincoln 
which has been written by Lord Charnwood 
(Constable ; 6s. net). It is one of the new series 
entitled ‘Makers of the Nineteenth Century,’ 
edited by Mr. Basil Williams. And we may say 
at once that the editor of that series is not in the 
least likely to make a hit like this again. If he 
has discovered Lord Charnwood, he may claim 
one considerable achievement, and his series will 
benefit from the discovery, whatever the succeed- 
ing volumes come to. We have read biographies 
of Lincoln before, and the character of the man 
as well as the history of his time seemed fairly 
intelligible to us; but we have read this new 
biography slowly from beginning to end, and it 
has opened our eyes. 


1S 


Lord Charnwood may or may not have served 
a literary apprenticeship. It is certain that his 
style of writing has the strength that is necessary 
to carry complicated motives and movements 
without evident effort and almost always with 
most evident success. The biography is also a 
history, as we have said, but not of events, rather 
of purposes and ideas seen fulfilling themselves in 
events, or failing. And the biography itself, 
clearly as the man stands before us, according to 
Lord Charnwood’s carefully acquired conception, 
is really a group of biographies, with Lincoln in 
the centre, each figure of the others being drawn 
with microscopic conscientiousness. We see, 
moreover, that the other men could not have 
been themselves without Lincoln; and that 
Lincoln, simple, masterful, eternal, could not 
have been himself without them. It is the way 
he has with Chase, Stanton, and Seward that 
enables us to see him as he is. 

The book is good reading, we have said, for the 
despondent. And all the better if the despond-. 
ency is due to overmuch faith in newspapers. 
There are pleasant touches, like this: ‘The Wew 
York Tribune, which was edited by Mr. Horace 
Greeley, a vigorous writer whose omniscience was 
unabated by the variation of his own opinion, was 
the one journal of far-reaching influence in the 
North.’ But so far as the present war is con- 
cerned, the great lesson for us to learn is an 
appreciation of Lincoln’s determination to carry 
on fis war until the South submitted uncon- 
ditionally. 


ARCHZOLOGY AND THE BIBLE. 


Professor George A. Barton, the well-known 
Semitic scholar, was at one time Director of the 
American School of Oriental Research in Jerusa- 
lem. He used his opportunity well. He has 
never written since then without illuminating his 
writing with some of the results of exploration. 
He has sometimes ‘written on Palestinian life 
alone. 

It was therefore to be expected that one day he 
would write a book covering the whole ground of 
Biblical Archeology. He has written it; and it is 
all that we expected of him. No part of the wide 
subject is altogether neglected; some parts are 
handled fully and with great skill. The literature 
of the subject, immense as it is, has evidently been 
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read from top to bottom. . In that connexion it is 
a pleasure to quote what Dr. Barton says about 
Professor R. A. S. Macalister’s work. ‘ Professor 
R. A. Stewart Macalister should, perhaps, be 
singled out for an especial word of gratitude, for in 
Chapters VI.—XI. of Part I. his work of excavation 
has been quoted more frequently than any other. 
This apparent partiality is due to the fact that 
Gezer was excavated more completely than any 
other Palestinian site; that, because of its early 
and long-continued occupation in ancient times, it 
reveals a great variety of civilizations ; and that, in 
The Excavation of Gezer, Professor Macalister has 
presented the results of his work with a complete- 
ness and a degree of intelligibility that no other 
excavator in Palestine has approached. He has 
made his work a model of what such a publication 
should be, and has thereby made us all his 
debtors.’ 

Professor Barton never forgets that his purpose 
is to illustrate the Bible. He has chapters on 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, on the Song of Songs, 
and on the Prophets, giving parallels from Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian sources. It is striking to 
notice how little can be done by way of illustrating 
the Prophets. They stand practically outside, let 
us say rather above, all contemporary thought. 
They are the great argument for inspiration. Dr. 
Barton with all his knowledge can do no more 
than quote a few texts which are in some respects 
parallel to prophetic thought, or which illustrate 
the practices which the prophets abhorred. 

The volume, of which the title is Archeology 
and the Bible (Amer. S. S. Union; $2 net), is 
a handsome one. It contains a fine series of 
plates illustrating every aspect of its contents. 


LHI BALLELE (OL Lbs WA Tei, 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc is writing a history of the 
war. He has published the second volume. Its 
title is A General Sketch of the European War: 
The» Second Phase’ (Nelson; 6s. net). tit 41s 
occupied entirely with the Battle of the Marne. 

It is a large book for a single battle in a war in 
which there have already been so many great 
battles. But the Battle of the Marne is in Mr. 
Belloc’s opinion the decisive battle of the whole 
war, and one of the few really decisive battles of 
history. If the Germans had won at the Marne, 


they would have won the war. Losing at the 
Marne they lost the war. That is why he tells the 
story so minutely. And if one reads slowly, 
examining the many diagrams, it is possible to 
obtain a vivid and memorable picture of the whole 
operation, and see clearly what in Mr. Belloc’s 
judgment were the deciding factors. 

Can the author’s opinion be given in a few 
sentences? Let us try. 

The Germans had driven the French and the 
British before them till Paris seemed to be theirs 
for the taking. Instead of taking Paris, however, 
von Kluck, who commanded the most westerly of 
the German armies, resolved to bring his forces 
round and envelop the French armies, and so, by 
a greater Sedan, end the war in the West. In the 
beginning of September he commenced his en- 
veloping movement. He knew that there was 
a French force on the right of him, and he left 
a small force to check it. That French force, 
however, was stronger than he knew, and as soon 
as he had passed south and east in his enveloping 
movement, it attacked the small force which he 
had left and pressed it so hard that word was sent 
to him that his communications were in danger of 
being cut. 

Von Kluck returned at once. He swung his 
men back west and north. In doing so, he drew 
away from von Bulow, who commanded the 
German army on his left. To maintain contact, 
von Bulow moved west and north and drew von 
Haeren, the next commander, after him. The 
centre of the German line was occupied by the 
Imperial Guard. The Guard was split in two. 
Half followed von Haeren towards the west, half 
were compelled to move to the east on account 
of a demand for reinforcements on the eastern 
frontier. A gap was made in the German line. 
Foch, who commanded the French army facing 
the Guards, saw the gap, sent a strong detachment 
to drive a wedge through it, succeeded and com- 
pelled the whole German command to retreat. 
The Battle of the Marne was won. 

Unlike other historians, Mr. Belloc gives the 
whole of the credit to General Foch. The British 
were not in it. He thinks there was some mis- 
understanding as to time, and the decision was 
obtained before Sir John French got in contact 
with the enemy. But he admits that much is still 
obscure and that others who are very capable of 
judging judge otherwise. 
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CITIZENSHIP. 


In 1910 groups were formed in various centres 
in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa for studying the nature of citizenship in the 
British Empire, and the mutual relations of the 
several communities thereof. In course of time 
others were constituted in the United Kingdom, 
India, and Newfoundland, and they all came to be 
known informally as ‘Round Table Groups,’ from 
the name of the quarterly review instituted by 
their members as a medium of mutual information 
on Imperial affairs. > 

The task of preparing a comprehensive report on 
the subject was committed to Mr. L. Curtis. ‘ Pre- 
liminary studies were distributed to the groups for 
criticism, and their criticisms, when collected, were 
printed and circulated for their mutual information. 
On the basis of materials so gathered, the final 
report was projected in thrée principal parts. In 
Part I. it was proposed to deal with the question 
how and why the British Commonwealth came to 
exist, to trace the causes which led to its disruption 
in 1783, and to the establishment of a separate 
commonwealth in America. The subsequent 
growth of the dismembered Commonwealth was to 
be dealt with in Part II. In Part III. it was 
proposed to examine the principles upon which, 
and the means whereby, the members of its widely 
scattered communities can hope to retain their 
present status as British citizens in a common 
state.’ 

That first part has now been published. It is a 
large and extremely handsome volume of over 
seven hundred pages, richly (one might say lavishly) 
furnished with maps and plans. Its title is Zhe 
Commonwealth of Nations (Macmillan). 

Those who have seen ‘The Round Table’ will 
have little difficulty in imagining the nature or the 
wealth of material for a study of Imperial relations 
which the volume contains. Those who have not 
yet become acquainted with that quarterly with 
its first-hand and fully informed reports from every 
end of the earth, and its cleverly impartial articles, 
will consider any language extravagant that tries to 
estimate the aims of this vast undertaking and the 
success which has already attended it. Nothing 
less than a volume of this magnitude would have 
satisfied conditions, for nothing less would have 
offered an at all adequate ‘Inquiry into the Nature 
of Citizenship in the British Empire, and into the 


2 


Mutual Relations of the Several 
thereof’—as thé title-page has it. 

What are the subjects discussed in it? ‘The 
General Introduction shows that the British 
Empire is a unity—in all proper respects a State. 
With the first chapter we are taken back in history 
to the earliest recorded intercourse between East 
and West. The chapter ends with the entrance of 
England, and leads to the second chapter, which 
describes the English Commonwealth. The title 
of chapter iii. is ‘The Opening of the Seas,’ and 
of chapter iv. ‘The Commercial System.’ ‘The 
Inclusion of Scotland in the British Common- 
wealth’ is the subject of chapter v. In the next 
chapter are described the rise and loss of the 
American Colonies. The seventh is given to 
Ireland. A long, difficult, and judicial chapter is 
the eighth, on the American Commonwealth. The 
volume ends with a short chapter on the relations 
between Britain and America. Near the end of 
the last chapter you will read this sentence. ‘If 
the world’s freedom, rather than national exploits, 
is the true goal of political endeavour, the schism 
of the Commonwealth in the eighteenth century 
was a failure second to none.’ The Common- 
wealth is the British Commonwealth, and the 
schism is the breaking away of the American 
Colonies. 


Communities 


RACE HUNTING. 


If you wish to enjoy a thorough race hunt read 
European and Other Race Origins, by Mr. Herbert 
Bruce Hannay (Sampson Low; ais. net). It is 
the work of a barrister, who is also Advocate of 
the High Court of Judicature in Calcutta.» There 
are few occupations more fascinating than the 
hunting up of European and other race origins, and 
Mr. Hannay enjoys it. He enjoys it so thoroughly 
and he enters so thoroughly into the mazes and 
mysteries of it, that he compels us to enjoy it after 
him. He knows what he is about. His books of 
reference are perhaps a little out of date, but he 
does not rely upon them so as to vitiate his argu- 
ments. He has a sufficient knowledge of the 
necessary languages. And above all else, he lets 
us see what he is doing all the time, and if he 
goes wrong we need not go wrong with him. 

Take an example. Take the Prussians. To 
hunt up the origin of the Prussians we begin, as we 
do for the origin of most things, with the Book of 
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Genesis. There we read that Ishmael had twelve 
sons, which means that twelve tribes sprang from 
Hagar, Abraham’s concubine. They dwelt ‘from 
Havilah unto Shur that is before Egypt, as thou 
goest toward Assyria.’ Two of these ‘sons’ or 
tribes are next mentioned in the First Book of 
Chronicles. They were then dwelling in the 
country east of Gilead, along with the Hagarites 
or Hagrites, probably a name for the whole race 
derived from Ishmael’s mother. Now -in those 
days the merchandise of Arabia passed through 
this district, Arabia Petrzea let us call it, on its 
way to Smyrna, whence it proceeded by regular 
caravan services to a great city of Bithynia on 
the north side of Olympus and five-and-twenty 
miles from Nica, whose name is variously 
spelled Broussa, Boursa, or Prusa. The 
habitants of Arabia Petrzea had followed this 
trade, for in Prusa there was a Nabathzan colony, 
and probably the city was altogether Nabatheean ; 
and ‘Nabathzans’ is just the Greek form of 
Nebaioth, the eldest of the twelve ‘sons’ of 
Ishmael. 

The inhabitants of Prusa then were Ishmaelites. 

In the reign of Caligula, that is about 4o a.D., 
the Nabatheans abandoned Petreea and travelled 
towards the north-west. As they approached more 
western parts they were known as Saracens, or ‘the 
people from the East.’ After some years of 
wandering they amalgamated with their kinsmen 
of Prusa, and under the name of Borussi or Prus- 
sians they continued their progress westward, 
came into collision with the Goths on the shore of 
the Baltic Sea, held their own through methods of 
warfare which the Goths considered uncivilized, 
settled there about the third century a.p., and have 
continued there until now. 

The Prussians are not Germans. The Germans 
(Deutsch, that is, Diot, ‘ people’) were the inhabit- 
ants of the land when the Prussians arrived. 
They called themselves proudly Germans, Deutsch, 
that is, ‘the people’; or else they were so called 
contemptuously by the invading Prussians, ‘the 
people of the land.’ 

In another chapter, if we would follow further, 
Mr. Hannay shows that the British are the Beth- 
sak, or ‘Children of Isaac.’ It is folly, therefore, 
of the Prussians to claim kinship with us. The 
kinship is no nearer than that both nations sprang 


out of the loins of Abraham, we being descended | 


from ‘him that was born after the Spirit,’ while 


in-- 


they come from ‘him that was born after the 
flesh.’ 


In his book on Group Theories of Religion and 
the Individual (Allen & Unwin; 5s. net), Mr. 
Clement C. J. Webb, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, offers a. powerful and convincing criticism 
of ‘certain theories as to the nature of Religion 
put forward by a group of French scholars, of whom 
the most prominent are M. Durkheim and M. 
Lévy Bruhl, as stated in such volumes of their 
organ, ZL’ Année Soctologigue, as had been published 
up to the time at which these lectures were com- 
posed, in M. Lévy Bruhl’s Zes Fonctions Mentales 
dans les Soctétés Inférieures, and in certain articles 
contributed by M. Durkheim to the /evue de 
Métaphysique et Morale, one of which has since 
been for the most part incorporated in a book 
called Les Hormes Elémentaires de la Vie Religteuse, 
which was originally published at Paris in 1912, 
and has lately appeared in an English dress.’ 

What are the theories? They are brought 
together by Mr. Webb himself into this clear 
paragraph: ‘Just as the individual human con- 
sciousness, although resulting from the co-operation 
of many distinct brain-cells, has yet its own laws, 
which constitute the subject-matter of Psychology, 
and which could not be deduced or inferred from 
the physiological laws determining the nature of 
the separate cells, but must be ascertained by 
observation of the behaviour of individual human 
beings ; so, too, there must be recognized a collec- 
tive consciousness, resulting from the co-operation 
of individual human beings, which has in turn laws 
of its own, laws which are not to be inferred from 
those of individual psychology, but to be discovered 
by observation of the behaviour of human groups 
or societies. These laws of the consciousness of 
groups or societies constitute the subject-matter of 
Sociology.’ 

Thus what Mr. Webb does is to put up a great 
—and we say successful—fight for the value of the 
individual as regards both this life and that which 
is to come. 

It we are to believe Mr. M. W. Keatinge—and 
whom are we to believe rather than the Reader in 
Education in the University of Oxford ?—there 
is an urgent necessity for a rebellion against the 
aims and methods of our day in education. Mr. 
Keatinge would gladly head the rebellion. But 
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he has little hope of finding a sufficient following. 
The education of our day is an education that 
‘pays’; and an education that pays is to Mr. 
Keatinge an abominable thing. 

His protest comes at a good time. For there 
are ample signs that we are about to encourage the 
education that pays as we never encouraged it 
before. In his Studies in Education (A. & C. 
Black ; 5s. net), Mr. Keatinge speaks of Education 


and Biology, Education and Atsthetic, Freedom in | 
Education, and Imagination—think of it! Why, it | 


is Education and Chemistry, Education and Dye- 
stuffs, Education and Toy-making that we are all 
setting our faces towards. 


ihe very Rev. H. CG Beeching, D:D, D:Litt., 
Dean of Norwich, has written a long biographical 
and literary Introduction to an edition of George 
Herbert's Country Parson—a most desirable edition, 
published by Mr. Blackwell in Oxford (1s. 6d. 
net). 


A reliable and readable introduction to the 
psychological study of religion has been written by 
Mr. K. J. Saunders, and it has been published by 
the Cambridge University Press under the title of 
Adventures of the Christian Soul (3s. 6d. net). 
The book has other excellences besides reliability 
and readableness. 
knows theology as well as psychology, a man, more- 
over, who has faith in God and reverence for the 
Christian soul, whose adventures he describes. 
The Dean of St. Paul’s introduces the volume. 
And in introducing it he says one thing that is 
worth noticing. He says: ‘Wordsworth’s well- 
known lines about the infant who comes “trailing 
clouds of glory” from God who is our home, are 
popular with all child-lovers. But I doubt whether 
they are justified by observation. 
was never at home with children, and probably 
drew mainly upon his own rather unusual experience, 
perhaps antedating it. The child certainly takes 
naturally to prayer; but his religion is generally 
based on simple acceptance of what he is told to 
believe, combined often with an innocent wish to 
make remarks which will be interesting and pleasing 
to his elders. A genuine interior life of devotion 
does not, I think, often develop before adolescence, 
when it sometimes begins suddenly, especially if 
young people have been taught to expect such an 
awakening. The poetry of religion—visions of the 


It is the work of a man who | 


The poet himself | 


| —but that is neither here nor there. 


Platonic Ideas or of the objects of devotion— 
belongs as a rule to youth and early middle age.’ 


The Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., has republished 
a series of papers which he contributed to the 
Lilustrated Sunday Herald. They have all to do 
with the war, and they have all to do with religion. 
So the title is Zhe War and the Soul (Chapman 
& Hall; 6s. net). 

Mr. Campbell says: ‘One of my fiercest oppon- 
ents in the theological field said years ago that I 
possessed the fatal gift of lucidity—or was it the 
gift of a fatal lucidity? I forget. I believe he 
added that it was about the only gift I did possess 
I took his 
remark as a compliment because he was supposed 
to be something of a judge in such matters, and 
still is.’ Now Mr. Campbell has the gift of lucidity 
—there his critic was right. But he has other gifts 
besides—there his critic was wrong. He has the 
gift of sympathy—a very noble gift. Does he 
speak here of the soldier or the sailor, the patriotic 
or the stricken mother, the ‘nervy’ Londoner, or 
the nerve-scorning Anzac? He sympathizes with 
them all. And so his papers aretrue. They touch 
reality. And when they offer consolation it is 
strength that they convey. The topics range all 
over the religious problems which the war has 
raised—Prayers for the Dead, Pessimism, Pacifism, 
If I were God, What is Hell? 


What is the difference between liberty and 
freedom? The answer is given by ‘W. B.’ at the 
very beginning of his thick pamphlet on Freedom 
(Oxford University Press; 6d. net). He says: 
‘Freedom is the watchword of England, and, 
through her, of all English-speaking peoples. The 
watchword of Rome was Law; of France, it is 
Liberty. Freedom combines the two contradictory 
principles of law and liberty.’ Then he says: 
‘Neither of the subordinate principles is good by 
itself. Law ends in tyranny: liberty, in anarchy. 
From neither tyranny nor anarchy can any advance- 
ment of civilization be expected. Freedom, or the 
compromise between the two, in which neither has 
a decided predominance, is the sole condition of 
progress.’ Thereupon ‘W. B.’ discusses Freedom 
in three chapters: (1) General Principles; (2) 
Practical Applications ; (3) International Freedom. 


There is an extraordinary amount of information 
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for so small a book in The Village Gods of South 
India (Oxford University Press; 2s. 6d. net), and 
it is extraordinarily interesting information. The 
volume belongs to the series entitled Zhe Religious 
Life of India, which is due to the editorship and 
enterprise of Dr. J. N. Farquhar. The author is 
the Right Rev. Henry Whitehead, D.D., Bishop of 
Madras. 

The religion of South India has been less studied 
than that of North India, much less ; and there is 
great need for such a volume as this, a volume of 
first-hand and well-sifted knowledge on the religious 
life of the South Indian villages. The common 
fault of the writers of small books on great subjects 
is to be content with generality and even superfici- 
ality. Dr. Whitehead covers the whole ground and 
yet selects so carefully that the minutest peculiarity 
of ritual or belief is made known to us. 
future work on South Indian theology this book 
must be referred to. 


The Rev. N. F. Robinson, of the Society ‘of | 


Saint John the Evangelist, has written an Introduc- 


tion to the Study of Modern Hellenic and Slavonic | 


Monachism and the Orthodox Profession Rites, 
Habit, done into English, with Notes. 


Churches (Cope & Fenwick ; 2s. 6d. net). It is 
really two books in one, but of course the History 


and the Rites of Eastern Monachism lie comfort- | 


ably enough together in one volume. There are 


some illustrations, especially of the Vestments, | 


which help to the understanding of their descrip- 
tion. 

‘What must we do, that we may work the works 
of God P 
on him whom he hath sent.’ 
the nature right, and then the work that follows is 
right. But mght work must follow. 


6d. net) what the work is and where we may find 
it. 

At the Memorial Hall, London, there is published 
a small book on Zhe Validity of the Congrega- 
tional Ministry (6d. net). Itis written by Professor 
J. Vernon Bartlet and Dr. J. D. Jones. And 
there is added to what they write on that subject a 


In ,all | 


paper by Dr. P. T. Forsyth, on ‘ Church, Ministry, 
and Sacraments.’ The names carry weight—where 
are the names that on these subjects would carry 
more weight? And the argument as they develop 
it is of tremendous force; nobody will deny it. 
But why argue about it at all? Because in the 
words of Dr. Bartlet, ‘the very genius of the 
Gospel of Christ and His Apostles’ underlies the 
issue. 


Swedenborg has been a sealed book for want of 
a key. The key is now put into our hands by 
Mr. John Howard Spalding. In Zhe Kingdom of 
Heaven as seen by Swedenborg (Dent ; 3s. 6d. net), 
Mr. Spalding confines himself strictly to an ex- 
position of Swedenborgianism; and, as he has 
mastered the doctrine—or as nearly mastered it as 
a plain man can—and as, further, he can write 
clearly and orderly, it will be our own fault hence- 
forth if Swedenborg does not yield us the inspira- 
tion that isin him. It is needless to add that Mr. 
Spalding is an admirer. Not otherwise could he 
have entered himself, far less have given entrance 
to other people. He is an admirer, andhe believes 


_ that Swedenborg has a most appropriate message 
together with a Greek Dissertation on the Monastic | 
The title | 
of the book is Monasticism in the Orthodox | 


for our day, but he would not have bound him up 
with Isaiah. 

A small volume on Sermon Reading (Boston: 
Gorham Press; $1 net) contains three essays, 
one on the Origin of Sermon Reading, one on 
Sermon Reading in America, and one on Prominent 
New England Preachers. The essays were written 
by Mr. W. Spooner Smith when he had passed his 
eightieth year. The volume is illustrated with 
portraits of Edward vi., Queen Elizabeth, and 


| others. 
This is the work of God, that ye believe | 
For that belief sets | 


The same publishers issue another book by the 
same author. It is a selection of the sermons 


| which Mr. Spooner Smith ‘wrote’ during the 
Ther Rey. 
Will Reason, M.A., shows us in Zhe Issue of | 
Personal Faith tn Social Service (Memorial Hall; | 


American Civil War. The title is How one Church 
went through a War ($x net). 


The Quakers have a committee sitting on ‘ War 
and the Social Order.’ Its first Report is issued. 
It contains papers and discussions on the causes 
of war. They are Race Antagonism, Class 
Interests, and Trade Rivalry (with varieties of 
each). The bibliography is excellent. ‘The title 
of the pamphlet is Whence come Wars? (Headley ; 
Is. net). 
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The Rev. William Ernest Beet, M.A., D.Lit., 
has just issued another volume of ecclesiastical 
history. This time it is one of the ‘Manuals for 
Christian Thinkers’ (which have been raised in 
price to 1s. 3d. net each volume). Its title is 4 
Thousand Years of Papal History (Kelly). It is 
quite a pleasant little book to read, and yet the 
men and the movements of the thousand years are 
within its 144 pages. Everything is worth doing 
if it is done as well as this. 


Every one knows something about 
Armenians, but there are few who will not get a 
surprise when they read Armenia Past and Present, 
by Mr. W. Llew. Williams (King; 3s. 6d. net). It 
will be a surprise to discover that the history of 
Armenia is so honourable. It will be a surprise 
to learn that the Armenians are still so many in 
number and have such exalted ideals for their 
future. ‘Ata moderate estimate, 500,000 Turkish 
Armenians are safe in the parts of the vilayets of 
Van and Erzeroum, now in Russian occupation, 
and as refugees in Russian Armenia and Azerbijan. 
Further, all over the six vilayets and Cilicia there 
remain, hidden in the mountain fastnesses, tens of 
thousands of Armenians—in the gross a total 
neither small nor unimportant—who will venture 
out when this time of bitter persecution is past—a 
remnant of the race clinging to the soil of their 
Homeland with the same tenacity they have dis- 
_ played through the centuries of Turkish misgovern- 
ment.’ 


What do they desire? Three things: good 


government first; next, the repatriation of the | 


population under reasonable conditions; and 


thirdly, an opportunity of developing their indus- 


trial capacities and the economic possibilities of — 
Now none of these things can be | 
_ hand. 


the land. 
secured under the rule of the Turk. 


A Textbook for Secondary Schools on Medieval | 
Civilization has been written by Roscoe Lewis — 
It has been written | 
manifestly by a man who understands what the — 
The writing is | 


Ashley (Macmillan ; 5s. net). 


Secondary School is capable of. 
without ornament; there is no room for super- 
fluous epithets. 
every sentence fulfils its purpose and finishes. At 
the end of each chapter there is often a Chrono- 
logical Table, there are always General References, 
Topics, Studies, and Questions. The book is 


Every paragraph is in its place; | 


| Wilson, B.A., D.Litt. 
| ‘a graduated overlapping system, beginning with 
the | 


illustrated throughout, and plentifully. furnished 
with maps, sometimes in the text, more often full 
page, on special paper and in careful colouring. 
We strongly advise teachers not to miss this 
compact, complete, and far from costly textbook. 


Messrs. Macmillan are the publishers of a new 
series of Historical Reading Books which have 
been prepared under the editorship of Mr. Richard 
The books are arranged on 


the legendary lore upon which history is based, and 
leading the pupil nearer and nearer to his own 
time.’ 

The first book (called Stage I.) is filled with 
Pictures of Long, Long Ago (1s.). The language is 
simple, and the purpose is evidently to touch the 
imagination and open the mind to further instruc- 
tion through’ greater wonder. The illustrations 
are taken from Babylonian, Egyptian, Greek, and 
other sources. Some of them are in quaint old- 
world colouring. ; 

The second book gives Peeps into Old Books 
(1s. 2d.). It is a history of the art of writing, told 
in relation to events and adventures, such as that 
of Bruce and the Bloodhound, and again illus- 
trated plentifully and sometimes in colours that 
are bright but harmonious. 

The third book takes the pupil into reliable 
history, the history of his own country. Its title 
is Dectsive Days in British History (1s. 4d.). 
The story of the Roman occupation is told in 
language of greater range but of no complexity. 
It is aided by pictures of Romans at home and 
abroad. There is a charming reproduction in 
colour of a Roman eating-house from Pompeii. 
Then the Sea-wolves come; and after them 
Augustine, to turn them into the sheep of God’s 
The book goes as far as the 27th of 
September 1825, the birthday of railway travelling. 

The fourth book is Zhe Story of the United 
Kingdom (1s. 6d.). The mind is now able to enter- 
tain ideas, to connect events with causes, to under- 
stand the direction of movements. It is able also 
to appreciate character, to compare Pitt with Fox, 
Nelson with Napoleon. 

The fifth book is Imperial. There seems to be 
no great difference in the demand made on the 
intellect ; it is simply called upon to take a wider 
scope. The title is Children of the Seven Seas 


| (rs. 9d.). 
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The sixth book is a great advance. It ought to 


be possible for the pupil now to estimate motive, | 


recognize the ends of providence, see the differ- 
ence between the right and the wrong in public as 
in private life. The scene is the world of nations. 
Thus the horizon has widened till at last humanity 
itself is made an object of interest. But the love 


of country is preserved in the love of all mankind. | 


The title is Britain and European Liberty (2s.) 


One way of helping the Red Cross—the Red 
Cross in France—is to purchase a copy of Red 
Cross and Iron Cross (Murray ; 2s. 6d. net). It does 
not tell us what the Red Cross has done or is 
doing. Better than that, it tells us what need there 
has been and is for its service. The scene is a 
French village, shelled, destroyed, devastated, the 
church alone left intact, and that church filled 
with wounded. The old village doctor has no 
morphia or other drug of any use to soften pain. 
A British doctor arrives, and his experience among 
the wounded is the story. 
enough ; one sometimes hopes to be able to forget. 


' another? 


It is told vividly .. 


issued a reprint of her prophetical book Under- 
tones of the Nineteenth Century and After (Stock ; 
2s. 6d. net). Her method of interpreting prophecy, 
especially Apocalypse, is the historical method, for 
which this may certainly be said, that in good 
hands it yields the best lessons for everyday life. 


The Rev. F. P. Argall has made his ‘first essay 
at publishing.’ Are we to encourage him to make 
Yes, if he takes as much trouble as he 
has taken this time to understand and interpret the 
will of God in this war. The volume of sermons 
is called Zhe Prophet in War Time (Stockwell ; 
1s. net). The ‘Prophet’ is Isaiah, from whom all 
the texts are taken. The last three are on 
Waiting—Waiting upon God (Is 40*!), Waiting for 
God (Is 332), and Waiting with God (Is 301). 


In the interests of Moral Education (a welcome 
movement when it does not commit the folly of 
trying to replace religion) a book has been written 
on kindness. The author, Mr. W. M. Gallichan, 


_ probably commits the folly referred to, for he calls 


The Rev. D.C. Owen, M.A., is evidently a | 


careful thinker as well as a discriminating reader. | 


There would be little use in him or any man 
writing down again the things that have been written 
down innumerable times already on the Incarna- 
tion, Sin, Forgiveness, Faith, Prayer, and the like, 


unless he had something to say that would guide : 


or encourage us in the present distress. Every 
word is directed to our strengthening and deliver- 
ance. If this book is an index to the average 


minister’s mind, then indeed ‘the old things are | 
passed away ; behold, they are become new.’ The | 
title of the book is Some Truths of the Kingdom | 


of God (Scott; 2s. 6d. net). 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
has published the Report of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Committee on Revision of the Prayer- 
Book Psalter (1s. net). To the student of the 
English Bible it is full of interest, chiefly because 
of the remarkably conservative attitude of the 
Report. We are creatures of habit, especially in 
our devotions; we move, but we move slowly. 


It is a great pity that the Church could not simply | 


adopt the Psalter of the Revised Version. 


Mrs. Edward Trotter has, after twelve years, 


his book Zhe Religion of Kindness (Watts; 1s. net). 
But the folly is in the title; the book is an earnest, 
persistent, and powerful plea for the exercise of 
kindness in the family and in the State. 


In German, Slav, and Magyar (Wiliams & 
Norgate; 2s. 6d. net), Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson 
has many a bitter word for the British Govern- 
ment. But if, when the war is over, the British — 
Government sees that all the things are done which 
Dr. Seton-Watson says ought to be done, the past 
will be forgiven and forgotten. The book is in 
two parts, one dealing with Austria-Hungary and 
the Southern Slavs, the other with the Pan-German 
Plan. There is the confidence and strength of 


_ knowledge on every page. 


| on the lines of Western democracy. 


But what are the demands? They are six in 
number: ‘(1) Poland, freed from its long bond- * 
age and reunited as a State of over 20 million 
inhabitants on terms of close union with Russia, 
will be able to develop still further her great 
natural riches, and to reconstruct her social system 
(2) Bohemia, 
who has been the vanguard of the struggle against 
Germanization for eight centuries, and has proved 
herself the most modern, the best organized and 
educated, and the most virile and persistent of all 
the Slav races, will, as an independent State possess- 
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ing natural frontiers, strong and self-supporting in- 
dustries, and keen national consciousness, become 
one of the greatest assets in the struggle against 
Pan-Germanism. (3) The small and land-locked 
Serbia of the past will be transformed into a strong 
and united Southern Slav State upon the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic, no longer seething with 
unrest as the result of Magyar misrule in Croatia 
and Austrian economic tariffs, but free at last to 
develop a national life which has resisted five 
centuries of Turkish oppression. As a second 
line behind these three Slavonic States: we should 
aim at creating (4) independent Hungary, stripped 
of its oppressed nationalities and reduced to its 
true Magyar kernel, but for that very reason 
emancipated from the corrupt oligarchy which has 
hitherto controlled its destinies, and thus enabled 


to develop as a prosperous and progressive peasant 
State ; and (5) Greater Roumania, consisting of the 
present kingdom, augmented by the Roumanian 
districts of Hungary, Bukovina, and Bessarabia. 
Behind these, again, would stand Greece and 
Bulgaria as national States, the latter purged of her 
evil desire to exercise hegemony over the Penin- 
sula. (6) Finally, Russia would control Constanti- 
nople and the Straits, thus restoring the Cross to 
its true place upon the Golden Horn, and at the 
same time satisfy that longing and need for an 
access to the open sea which has underlain 
Russian policy for at least two centuries. As a 
free port for all comers, Constantinople could only 
gain by a Russian protectorate, and the special 
rights of Roumania in the Black Sea and the 
Straits would receive the fullest recognition.’ 


The CovenantzConception in be First Epistle of Zohn. 


By Proressor THE Rev. H. A. A. KEnNeEpDy, D.Sc., D.D., New CoLLecr, EDINBURGH. 


It has long since been recognized that the thought 
of the Fourth Gospel is steeped in the religion of 
the Old Testament. I assume in the present paper 
that the same mind stands behind the Fourth 
Gospel and the First Epistle of John, and I shall 
attempt to show that at a crucial point the influ- 
ence of the Old Testament has a dominant place 
within the briefer compass of the Epistle. 

The conception of the Covenant embodies one 
of the profoundest ideas of the Old Testament. 
It expresses the conviction, born of some far- 
reaching religious experience on the individual or 
the national scale, that God has been graciously 
pleased to enter into intimate relation with men in 
order to fit them for being His people. One has 
only to recall the mention, on the one hand, of 
a ‘covenant’ made with individuals like Abraham 
(Gn 1518 17!*) and David (2 S 23°), on the other, 
of the national ‘covenant’ associated with the law- 
giving at Sinai (Ex 248), to realize that the idea 
emerges from some spiritual crisis in which the 
Divine operation as a disclosure of mercy and 
condescension was overpoweringly felt. In the 
earlier period the impression of the initiative of 
a gracious God is primary. The ‘arrangement’ 
is altogether His doing. Men have no rights in 
the matter. But the approach of God to men 


involves obligations on their part, pre-eminently 
the obligation of obedience to One who has made 
them sure of His loving interest in their history. 
From the nature of ancient society, the covenant 
with the community would be paramount in its 
influence. As soon as the idea arose, there must 
have gathered around it a ritual appropriate to 
preserve its validity. The existence of such ritual 
would tend to externalize the significance of the 
covenant. The performance of certain stated 
actions would be regarded by many at least as dis- 
charging ¢heir obligations. And when, at a later 
time, the Law was looked upon as a complete 
exhibition of the will of God for men, the notion 
of a guid pro quo, a definite contract with a Divine 
and human side, was inevitably formulated. 

At the Last Supper, in the most solemn circum- 
stances of His career, Jesus used the Covenant- 
conception to represent the new order established 
by His redeeming love. Here as elsewhere, He 
seems to have particularly in view the profoundly 
spiritual interpretation of Hebrew religion given 
by great prophets like Jeremiah and Deutero- 
Isaiah. Quite probably He may have emphasized 
Jeremiah’s forecast of the ‘new covenant’ in the 
instruction of His disciples. In any case the use 
He made of it in His closing hours must have 
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stamped its significance upon the consciousness of 


the primitive Church. So that we are not sur- 
prised to find the Christian dispensation described 
both by Paul (2 Co 3°) and the writer to the 
Hebrews (9!) as the ‘new covenant.’ 

But the fundamental ideas of the Covenant may 
be discerned even where there is no employment 
of the term. Indeed, a comparison with parallel 
phenomena in the New Testament suggests that 
more or less incidental allusions reveal] a wider 
range of influence than explicit references. 1 
venture to think that such hints present them- 
selves in this Epistle, and illuminate important 
elements in its writer’s thought. 

Sf: In the Old Testament, the conception of the 
Covenant was bound up with that of the religious 
community. Hence it becomes inherently prob- 
able that when this conception is developed in 
early Christianity, the covenant-idea will also find 
expression, the new situation involving large modi- 
fications of the earlier representation. A pro- 
minent feature of the opening paragraphs of the 
First Epistle of John is the stress laid by the 
author on kowvwvia, ‘fellowship.’ I cannot attempt 
to discuss the various problems suggested by this 
rich and difficult term. But a consideration of 
13-6 7 enables us without difficulty to determine 
its meaning for this writer. ‘What we have seen 
and heard,’ he declares, ‘ we announce also to you, 
that you on your part may have fellowship with us, 
and this fellowship of ours is with the Father and 
with his Son, Jesus Christ... . If we say that 
we have fellowship with him [God] and walk in 
darkness, we lie and do not practise the truth; 
but if we walk in the light as he is in the light, we 
have fellowship with one another.’ These passages 
plainly presuppose the existence and value of the 
Christian community. The proclamation of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ creates a society, whose 
bond is communion with the Father and the Son. 
This society stands prominently before the writer’s 
mind throughout the Epistle. In 2!14, its con- 
stituent elements are directly addressed, first, in 
general, as ‘ children,’ whom the author can appeal 
to as their spiritual guide, then, in two main 
groups, as ‘fathers’ and ‘young men.’ It is further 
(21820) set in sharp contrast with those whom the 
writer calls ‘antichrists,’a term of stern condem- 
nation applied to persons who had once associated 
themselves with it and afterwards withdrawn. 
They are regarded as ‘antichrists’ because they 


[Covenant with God in Christ at once calls up the 


deny that Jesus is the Messiah (22%): the loyal 
members of the Christian community have been 
anointed by the Holy One, and possess the true 
knowledge (22°). The supreme criterion of the 
Christianity of the individual is his attitude to- 
wards the community: ‘We know that we have 
crossed from death to life because we love the 
brotherhood’ (34, Moffatt). An uncompromising 
distinction is drawn between those within and 
those without the society: ‘They belong to the 
world, therefore they speak as inspired by the 
world, and the world listens to them: we belong 
to God—he who knows God listens to us, he who 
does not belong to God does not listen to us’ (4°, 
Moffatt: cf. 51°). 

This dominant idea of a society constituted by 


Covenant-conception of the Old Testament. Here 
is the realization of the ideal of the Hebrew com- 
munity. Yet, in view of these data alone, we 
might hesitate to say that the Covenant-conception 
was influential for the mind of the writer. But 
the evidence bears on the point more directly. 
Let us complete a passage which has been partially 
quoted : ‘If we walk in the light as he is in the 


fight we have fellowship with one another, axd the 


blood of Jesus his Son cleanses us from every sin’ (1"). 
Unquestionably the clause italicized comes in as 
a surprise. And it is not convincing, as an ex- 
planation of the connexion, to be told as, e.¢., 
Haupt tells us, that ‘the light is the sphere in which 
Divine life rules, z.e., on earth the kingdom of God, 
the community ef which Christ is the Head. But 
if this community is founded only through the 
death of Christ, if its life, that is to say, has its 
existence and basis in the blood of Christ, then 
the man who éy wri repurate? comes thereby into 
direct contact with this blood, and when the light 
influences him, that means that the blood of Christ 
exercises its activity, ze, cleanses him from sin’ 
(Der erste Brief d. Johannes, p. 38). It may be 
possible to arrive at such a concatenation of 
thought on the ground of the author’s general 
standpoint, but it certainly involves the supplying 
of a number of connecting links of which the 
passage itself does not afford a hint. But it is far 
simpler to explain the connexion by means of the 
covenant-idea. The cleansing of which he speaks 
is carried on within the Christian society. It is 
a cleansing not ‘ from all sin,’ as our version trans- 
lates it, but ‘from every sin,’ from individual 
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transgressions which stain the soul and interrupt 
its fellowship with God: which thus weaken the 
spiritual life of the community, but do not neces- 
sarily break it up, because they may be repented 
of. Surely we are at once reminded of the situa- 
tion depicted and provided for in the Pentateuch. 
The Covenant was reduced to a dead letter if the 
people proved disloyal to God through their dis- 
obedience. To meet the case, the sin-offering of 
the Day of Atonement was prescribed. This 
offering atoned for the guilt of members of the 
sacred community, cleansed them from that im- 
purity which would make it sacrilege to approach 
the Holy One. It is noteworthy that the term 
xaGapilev, used here and repeatedly in Hebrews to 
denote this purifying of the consecrated .com- 
munity, is regularly employed in the LXX to 
translate 1b, the technical ritual term for cleans- 


ing the Old Testament congregation by the sin- 
offering of the Day of Atonement (e.g., Lv 16°), 
Here is the clue to the writer’s grouping of ideas. 
The New Covenant has a sacrifice which continu- 
ally avails for the sins of those who are under it, 
that corresponds to the atoning sacrifice of Old 
Testament ritual. This offering the writer de- 
signates ‘the blood of Jesus his Son.’ The 
description of Jesus as ‘his Son’ suggests the 
infinite value of the sacrifice. 

But if we should hesitate to adopt this inter- 
pretation, all doubt is removed by 21-7: ‘If any 
one sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous; he is himself the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, though not for ours alone 
but also for the whole world’ (partly Moff.). 
Here again we are moving among the terms of the 
ritual for the Day of Atonement. Jesus is repre- 
sented as the idacpds, a word used more than once 
in the LXX (eg., Lv 25%, Nu 58) to translate 
n1p3, which belongs to the very heart of the 


covenant-ceremonial. Only, the writer rises to the 
larger Christian vision of an atonement ‘for the 
whole world,’ thereby reminding his readers of the 
limitations of the earlier order. The covenant- 
reference is confirmed by the statement which 
follows: ‘This is how we may be sure that we 
know him, by obeying his commands’ (2°, 
Moffatt). In Ex 24’, which describes the in- 
auguration of the old covenant, the people pledge 
themselves to it in the words, ‘All that the Lord 
hath said will we do, and be obedient.’ Our 


author seeks to impress upon his readers that 
under the new covenant also obedience is indis- 
pensable for its maintenance. 

In this connexion, however, it ought to be 
observed that Old Testament thought concerning 
the covenant always presupposes the fidelity of 
God. Indeed that constitutes the basis of all 
that is meant by this relationship. And even after 
their disloyalty has robbed the covenant of its real 
significance, the members of the community are 
still ready to confide in the Divine faithfulness. 
It is this confidence which lies behind the inspiring 
vista of the Messianic Hope. Hence, in a context 
pervaded by the covenant-conception, the author 
emphasizes this aspect of the attitude of God. ‘If 
we confess our sins,’ he writes, ‘he is faithful and 
righteous to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us 
from every form of unrighteousness’ (1°). Under 
the new covenant as under the old, the fidelity of 
God is the impregnable rock on which the penitent 
can take his stand. 

Towards the close of the Epistle, the idea of the 
Covenant asserts itself once more. The writer has 
been urging upon his readers the efficacy of sub- 
missive prayer (51415), and then he proceeds: ‘If 
a man see his brother committing a sin which does 
not lead to death, he shall ask, and he will give 
him life, that is, in the case of those whose sin 
does not lead to death. There is a sin which 
leads to death. Not regarding that do I mean 
him to pray’ (516). Westcott justly interprets 
‘death’ in this passage as ‘final exclusion from 
the Divine society’ (ad /oc.). That is the opposite 
of ‘life,’ the Johannine term which sums up all the 
blessings of salvation. By far the most illuminating 
New Testament parallel is He 1076-29: ‘For if we 
sin deliberately after receiving the knowledge of 
the truth, there is no longer any sacrifice for sin 
left, nothing but an awful outlook of doom, of that 
burning wrath which will consume the foes of God. 
Any one who has rejected the law of Moses dies 
without mercy, on the evidence of two or of three 
witnesses. How much heavier, do you suppose, 
will be the punishment assigned to him who has 
spurned the Son of God, who has profaned the 
covenant-blood with which he was sanctified, who 
has insulted the Spirit of grace?’ (Moffatt). In 
this passage spurning the Son of God is identified 
with profaning the blood of the covenant, and the 
sin is plainly that of apostasy. There can be little 
doubt that the same sin is hinted at in the enig- 
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matic words of our Epistle. The solemn warning 
of Hebrews and the verse before us recall Jesus’ 
description of blasphemy against the Holy Spirit 
as a sin which shall not be forgiven (Mk 3”: ”°). 
But the ultimate background of both statements is 
to be found in the Old Testament, within the 
sphere of covenant-ideas. In Nu 15%? provision 
is made for an atonement in the case of those who 
have sinned ‘in error.’ Such sins necessarily in- 
terrupt the covenant-relationship, but the atoning 
sacrifice procures the Divine forgiveness, and thus 


jn Be 


E Seven Words. 
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CHRIST THE INTERCESSOR. 


‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.? 

—Lk 23*4. 
BEHOLD the scene! The Cross is laid on the 
ground. Our Blessed Lord is stretched upon it, 
His arms are extended, and the cruel nails are 
driven first through His hands and then through 
His feet. It was probably whilst this torture was 
being inflicted that the first word was spoken, 
and unlike the other words it was repeated again 
and again, for the Greek word (éAeye) which is 
translated ‘said’ is in the imperfect tense, and 
signifies ‘He kept on saying.’ As the cruel blows 
of the hammer drove the nails through the tender 
flesh and muscles, He kept on saying, ‘ Father, 
forgive them ; for they know not what they do.’ 

The Cross was lifted up from the ground and 
dropped into the hole prepared to receive it, 
terribly increasing our Lord’s suffering; but He 
went on with His prayer, ‘Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do.’ 

All sin was gathered round Him there: the envy 
and jealousy of the priests, the moral” cowardice of 
Pilate, the callous cruelty of the executioners, the 
brutal and heartless curiosity of the mob. Our 
Lord, as He looked down upon the upturned faces, 
read in them as in hideous characters every sort of 
sin. 

What could He do? For three years He had 
gone from one end of the land to the other on 


the maintenance of the relationship. ‘But the 
soul that doeth aught with an high hand. . . the 
same blasphemeth the Lord; and that soul shall 
be cut off from among his people’ (Nu 15%). 
Here we have the Johannine application of this 
Old Testament idea. The presumptuous sin far 
excellence within the Christian community is denial 
of the Son of God. Under the new covenant also 
the penalty is ‘exclusion from the Divine society.’ 
That exclusion is final, and is therefore equivalent 
to death in its largest significance. 


a 
V/A 


Study. 


missions of love, preaching to sinners; but He 
could do that no longer, for His feet were nailed 
to the Cross. For three years He had done works 
of love, laying His hands in healing and blessing 
on their sick; but His hands were nailed to 
the Cross, so that now He could do that no 
longer. ' 

There is one thing left; His tongue is still free, 
He can pray for them. 


“| Jean Paul Richter says this mode of death includes all 
that death can have that is horrible and ghastly ; dizziness, 
cramp, thirst, tetanus, starvation, sleeplessness, fever, pub- 
licity of shame, mortification of untended wounds, all intensi- 
fied just up to that point at which they can be endured, but 
stopping short for long weary hours of the point which gives 
to the sufferer the relief of unconsciousness. Now, mark the 
first evidence of ‘thg mind of Christ. The cruel custom of 
binding up the mouth of malefactors, that they should not 
inflame the populace with declamations from the cross, was 
omitted in His case. He will speak. What will He say? 
He has been hanging there three hours crucified by those He 
made (Jn 1°). Surely there will come now some word of 
tremendous malediction. Listen! Turning His weary eyes 
up to Heaven, He says, ‘Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.’! 


{| We'see Him, our High Priest, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
taken from among men. As in the old sacrifice no angel 
went into the Holy Place, no angel put on the long white 
garment, no angel wore the breastplate, but a man taken 
from among men, so too our High Priest is One that is taken 
from among men, who can be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities, who is in all points tempted.like as we are. 
He is lifted up, the Priest and the Sacrifice and the Offering, 
and He makes intercession for the transgressors. ‘Father, 
forgive them.’ He asks for forgiveness for the transgressors 
—that is what the transgressors want. He makes interces- 
sion for the transgressors. What the high priest did of old 


1B. Wilberforce, The Power that Worketh in Us, 130. 
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in the Highest Place, who sprinkled all the vessels with blood, 
He, having sprinkled His murderers and those that executed 
Him with blood, makes intercession for the people.} 


Le 
FOR WHOM WAS THIS INTERCESSION MADE? 


1. First—it was made for His actual immediate 
'murderers, the Roman soldiers, and for the 
imperial people of Rome generally, whom they 
represented. They knew not what they did. As 
St. Paul afterwards said (1 Co 28), ‘None of the 
princes of this world knew: for had they known 
it, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory.’ 
‘So foolish were they and ignorant, even as beasts 
before thee.’ The gracious tender Saviour of men 
interceded for their sin of ignorance. 

2. Again, it was offered for the Jewish people, 
who had impiously imprecated His blood on them- 
selves and their children. Now we know they had 
space to repent for forty years before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. We know too how, in the past, 
many came to drink in faith the blood which they 
had shed when ‘they knew not what they did.’ 
And we know, for the future, that God has not 
cast them utterly away, for ‘the gifts and calling of 
God are without repentance.’ How many thou- 
sands of these people from the Day of Pentecost 
onwards were the fruit of that prayer, the great 
Day will reveal. 

3. It was offered for the multitude ‘that came 
together to that sight’; and St. Luke tells us the 
result—‘ beholding the things which were done, 
smote their breasts, and returned.’ And may we 
not trust that it was offered even for the Priests 
and Scribes and such Pharisees (like Saul of 
Tarsus) as were not hypocrites, for, in Ac 67, 
St. Luke tells us that at the time of the ordina- 
tion of Deacons a great company of the Priests 
were obedient to the Faith. 

4. Lastly, all sinners come under conditions 
within the compass of this Intercession. For we 
must connect the Saviour’s word with the Saviour’s 
act: both have a universal and an eternal signifi- 
cance. As He is dying, a sacrifice for the sins of 
the world, so He is pleading for the forgiveness of 
the sins of the whole human race. The word is 
said at the beginning of the last act in our Saviour’s 
suffering life. He has endured many gross insults 

1 Father Stanton’s Last Sermons in S. Alban’s, Holborn, 
144. 


and outrages which by their sinfulness might have 
brought down God’s vengeance. This is the 
crowning act; after it there is nothing more that 
man can do, or the Saviour suffer. And so now 
the one oblation for the sins of the whole world is 
being offered, the atonement is being made. The 
Priest pleads in word the sacrifice of Himself 
which He is offering in deed. Father (He seems 
to say), accept this sacrifice of Myself, forgive the 
sins, for which I am now dying. He is pleading 
that His blood may not be upon us for our de- 
struction. He is pleading that this great sin—the 
sin, not of individuals merely, or of a nation and 
generation, but of the whole human race of all 
time, may not have death as its wages. Yes, and 
He is doing infinitely more than that: He is 
pleading that the blood of His willing sacrifice 
may be upon us, one and all, for our cleansing 
and redemption. John the Baptist had a few 
years before looked on Jesus as He was walking, 
and had said to his disciples, ‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world.’ 
Our Lord in His first prayer seems to repeat John 
the Baptist’s word. He speaks to His Father in 
heaven, and says, Behold the Lamb of God, the 
sacrifice for all. Look upon it, O Father, and 
forgive man. 

{I Jesus prayed in anticipation for all those who still crucify 
Him. This petition is so exceeding broad as to cover the 
entire area of fallen humanity. The sins that murdered 
Christ were ignorance and selfishness, envy and pride, the 
fear of man and the love of money; and one or more of these 
sins is in every human soul, All of us are doing every day 
what makes us need an interest in the Redeemer’s dying 
prayer.” 

When on the fragrant sandal tree 

The woodman’s axe descends, 

And she, who bloomed so beauteously 
Beneath the weapon bends, 

E’en on the edge that wrought her death, 
Dying, she breathes her sweetest breath, 


As if to token in her fall 
Peace to her foes, and love to all. 


How hardly man this lesson learns, 

To smile, and bless the hand that spurns ; 
To see the blow, to feel the pain, 

And render only love again ! 

One had it—but He came from heaven, 
Reviled, rejected, and betrayed ; 

No curse He breathed, no plaint He made, 
But when in death’s dark pang He sighed, 
Prayed for His murderers, and died. 
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III. 
THE PLEA. 


‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do.’ What a world of tenderness and com- 
passion it opens out! No thought of anger or 
impatience ; no thought of bitterness, least of all 
of revenge; no pleasure in the knowledge that a 
punishment was in store for all this cruelty and 
malice; only a prayer that they might be forgiven— 
an excuse for them that they knew not what they 
did: they did not know the wickedness and in- 
gratitude of their cruelty. 

1. It is wilful, deliberate, conscious transgression 
for the forgiveness of which the Crucified Saviour 
pleads. The soldiers, Pilate, the Jews, the sons of 
men—all are responsible, all have disobeyed con- 
science, all have wilfully trifled with their souls. 
The soldiers make their game of an unoffending 
prisoner. Pilate condemns a man whom he knows 
to be innocent. The Jews have rejected the Holy 
One. But none of the actors in that great tragedy 
—save only, as it would seem, Judas the son of 
Simon, of whom the Master said, ‘It had been good 
for that man if he had not been born’—had made 
evil his good and thus crucified the Son of God. 
All were betrayed, seduced, deceived into sin—the 
soldier by his love of brutal sport, the governor by 
his fear of the people, the Jew by his lust of 
worldly power—of all it was true that they knew 
not what they did. 

Their ignorance did not arise from want of 
education. Christ’s most active enemies, the men 
through whose agency He was condemned and 
crucified, were among the most learned of the age. 
Nor did it arise from their lack of knowledge of 
Him as the Son of God. In the Saviour’s life He 
Himself, His Father, the Angels, His forerunner 
John, His mighty works and words, all testified of 
Him. That they rejected their testimony proved 
a want, not of knowledge, but of understanding. 
It was an ignorance of the heart, rather than of 
the intellect. It was the ignorance of the spirit, 
rather than the mere details of the events of His 
life and death. Herein lies the revelation of 
man’s true state. The ignorance of man _to- 
day, whereby he crucifies afresh unto himself the 
Lord of Glory, is an ignorance of spirit which 
can be overcome only by a great spiritual 
awakening. 


J The prayer, ‘Forgive them,’ is the finest blossom of Christ’s 
own teaching, what makes forgiveness of enemies a reality to 
all time and a possibility for everyman. It was the creation 
of a new thing in the world—love deeply wronged daring to 
love, unashamed, in the face of the enormity that wronged 
it; and the new was to be a creative thing, making the apo- 
theosis of revenge for ever impossible. But the miracle of 
tenderness is the réason—‘they know not what they do.’ 
Passion is blind, hate sees only the way to gratification, not 
whither it tends or what it means. Christ does not extenu-_ 
ate the ignorance, but He allows the ignorance to lighten the 
sin. It does not cease to be a sin because done in ignorance, 
—the very ignorance is sin—but Christ wishes, as it were, 
that everything personal to Himself should perish from the 
Divine view of their act. The prayer may be said to em- 
body the feeling of God as He looks down upon man, sinning 
in fancied strength, heedless that Omnipotence lives, Omni- 
science watches, and Righteousness rules, just as in the 
crowd about the Cross we see man, untouched by the won- 
drous Divine pity, going on his mocking way, vengeful to the 
bitter end.? 


_ 2. But is ignorance itself guiltless? If ignorance 
quite obliterates the guilt of sin, and if the sinner 
can always say boldly, ‘I knew not’—then there 
would have been no need for this intercession of 
the Mediator. But, at the same time, if ignorance 
did not mitigate guilt, He never would have used . 
the plea. ‘Ignorance,’ says an old writer, ‘does 
not deserve, but often fizds pardon.’ : 

Ignorance gives no man a claim on God; ignor- 
ance is not our Foundation ; ignorance is not that 
which taketh away the sin of the world ; we are not 
to say, ‘ Being justified by ignorance, we have peace 
with God.’ Ignorance is the name of that false 
pilgrim the sight of whose fate at last made the 
Seer exclaim, ‘I saw that there was a way to hell 
from the gates of heaven’; ignorance is not 
innocence, it is often a sin; and one sin is no 
salvation from another. ‘We must account at the 
day of judgment,’ says Matthew Henry, ‘not only 
for the knowledge we had, and used not, but for 
the knowledge we might have had, and would not.’ 
Could not the Holy One have summoned the 
crucifiers to His bar for this very ignorance of 
Him? Theirs was ignorance in the land of revela- 
tion ; ignorance owing. to shut: eyes; ignorance 
which, in the moment of His prayer, was doing 
despite to the spirit of His grace, and flinging out 
in a rage all the hateful venom of fallen souls. 

Sins of ignorance are yet sins, if knowledge was 
within our reach. The neglect of the poor who lie 
at our gates, complicity in unjust treatment of the 
workers who supply the luxuries which many of us 
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enjoy, carelessness to inform ourselves as to the 
Opportunities of work and prayer which life presents 
to each of us—these may all spring from ignorance, 
but yet are they sins of ignorance, for we might 
have known. They are sins, and need God’s for- 
giveness and the grace of Christ for amendment; 
they are among the sins which He bore on the 
Cross. 


{] The intention does not alter the act, but it qualifies the 
guilt. Okne Wissen, says the German proverb, ohne Siinde, 
‘Where there is no knowledge, there is no sin.’ 

The rule holds in the affairs of common. life. You re- 
member, for example, how Shakespeare’s King Henry v. 
explored the camp at Agincourt zzcoguzto in the darkness, 
and the soldier Williams hectored him and picked a quarrel 
with him, and took his glove for a gage and wore it in his 
bonnet. By and by came the élazrcissement, and Williams 
was ‘charged with treason. ‘All offences, my lord,’ he 
pleaded, ‘come from the heart : never came any from mine 
that might offend your majesty. . . . Your majesty came not 
like yourself ; you appeared to me but as a common man; 
witness the night, your garments, your lowliness ; and what 
your highness suffered under that shape, I beseech you take 
it for your own fault and not mine: for had you been as I 
took you for, I made no offence ; therefore, I beseech your 
highness, pardon me.’ ‘ Here,’ cried the king, 


‘fill this glove with crowns, 
And give it to this fellow. Keep it, fellow; 
And wear it for an honour in thy cap.’} 


IV. 
Tar TEACHING OF THE PRAYER. 


1. We are here taught, in the first place, the 
simple and primary duty of forgiveness of injuries. 

That sweet lesson of forgiveness we need. It 
seems to be quite lost sight of that our Lord is 
almost more exacting, if that were possible, in 
relation to forgiveness than in relation to purity. 
Few of us, perhaps, have really very much to 
forgive. An unkind letter, an implied taunt, a 
social slight, some worry, real or fancied, about 
money—that is generally all we have to pardon. 
We should ponder what possibilities of forgiveness 
there are in the Christian life from the first word 
of the dying Lord. All is included in St. Paul’s 
loving exhortation—‘ forgiving one another, even 
as God in Christ forgave you.’ 

{ In Cologne Cathedral is the tomb of Archbishop Engel- 
bert. When first I saw it, I stood by it, unable to tear myself 


away. The figure of the Archbishop is beautifully sculptured, 
lying on the tomb. Of the angelic beauty of that face no 


1D, Smith, Chréstdan Counsel, 165. 


words of mine can givean idea. Nothing of classic sculpture 
comes up to it. The old Greeks carved beautiful faces of well- 
proportioned features, but in this face there is more than 
beautiful proportions, a soul pure as that of an angel, a heart 
burning in its Christian love seems to have moulded and 
illumined and sanctified the human face. It is the face of an 
angel that lookson God. Well !—this Archbishop Engelbert 
was cruelly murdered by a robber knight, in 1225. He died 
like his Master, praying for his murderers, in his Master’s 
words, ‘Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they 
doi? 


2. Christ Himself had said, ‘Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.’ And yet this was greater; for He 
laid down His life for His exemzes, for those who: 
murdered Him. His love was so great that not 
even the horrid crime they committed could kill it. 
He looked around upon the faces of the mob— 
faces stamped with the marks of every crime, some 
distorted with envy, hatred, and anger; others 
bearing upon them traces of sensuality, cruelty, 
and violence. He saw around Him faces upon 
which were imprinted every crime which can defile 
the soul. Still He loved them; and why ?— 
Because they were men, made in the image of 
God; and beneath that horrible overlying surface 
of sin He saw the piece of silver stamped with 
God’s image, worthy of God’s love—the human 
soul. 

From this first word of our Lord, then, we learn 
the supreme virtue of supernatural love: that we 
are to love people not merely because they love us, 
or because they are lovable; but because God 
loves them, because they are creatures of His 
hand; because under the unattractive exterior 
there is a soul for which Jesus died; and because 
we cannot love God without loving our neighbour. 
If we have this love we shall forgive those who 
have wronged us, and pray that God may forgive 
them and bring them to possess that light and 
love which in His mercy He has vouchsafed 
to us. 

We shall pray, as we think on the Saviour’s 
prayer of forgiveness, first, for a forgiving heart, 
and then for grace to enlighten that darkness of 
ignorance which is the root of sin. We shall pray, 
and in the order which the Litany teaches us to 
pray, first, ‘That it may please God to forgive our 
enemies, persecutors, and slanderers, and to turn 
their hearts’; and then, ‘That it may please Him 
to give ws true repentance; to forgive us all our 
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sins, negligences and ignorances ; and to endue us 
with the grace of His Holy Spirit to amend our 
lives according to His Holy Word.’ 


4] There are few grander stories in history than the tale of 
¥ra Giovanni Gualberto. He was a cavalier of Florence. 
His brother had been put to death in a duel by an enemy, 
and in accordance with the custom of the time it became his 
duty to avenge his brother’s death. All his mind was given 
to tracking out the slayer of his brother that he might slay 
him in turn, For some time he sought for him in vain, until 
at last, one Good Friday morning, as he was riding up a hill 
opposite Florence, at a turn in the road he suddenly came 
face to face with the man whom he had so long been seeking. 
He leapt from his horse and drew his sword. His enemy, 
being entirely unarmed, could only fall on his knees and 
extend his hands and implore pardon. Gualberto raised his 
sword above the head of his foe, and as he did so he sawa 
crucifix set up to mark the road for pilgrims to the church. 
As his eye caught the figure on the cross he was struck with 
the likeness between it and the man who knelt with out- 
stretched arms before him. He paused, drew back his 
sword for a moment, and, gazing still on the crucifix, he 
seemed to see the figure on the cross bow His head towards 
him. He caught the meaning of the lesson and sheathed his 
sword, and flung his arms around his enemy’s neck and 
pardoned him. They swore eternal friendship, and there: 
and then agreed to withdraw from the world with all its 
malice and hatred, with all its ungodliness and untruth. 
They withdrew from the world, and founded the great 
monastery of Vallombrosa.? 
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I, 


October. 
A TIME OF HOPE. 
‘Rejoicing in hope.’—Ro 12!”, 

{ should like to take you with me one of these 
October afternoons to a field in a certain parish in 
Scotland where | feel sure you would see potato- 
gatherers busy. That field is associated in my 
mind with a very interesting memory. Long, long 
ago I stood in it and watched two women at work 
lifting potatoes. A boy was helping. He had 
been given an afternoon off from school for this 
special purpose. . 

The two women had thin brown arms. They 
wore the common colourless dress of outworkers, 
but one had a red napkin tied round her head, and 
the face of the other was hidden by an old print 
sunbonnet. I was very young at the time; they 
did not seem to mind my standing beside them, 
and they went on talking just as if I had not been 
there. 

Three or four boys came along the road which 
ran past the field, and shouted to their potato- 
gathering companion. He looked up at his 
mother without speaking. ‘Surely gang, laddie,’ 
she said. ‘Jamie’s a clever laddie,’ she said to her 
companion, as she stood watching him disappear. 
‘I couldna’ keep him back. . . . There he is up 
the maple tree, the rascal!’ She looked proudly 
to a field on the other side of the road. ‘He's 
first of them all. . . . He got the prize for singing 
sol-fa, just the other day. ‘‘Mother,” he said to 
me last night, “the maister says that I’m to get on 
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to be a pupil teacher, so this week I’ll ha’e gathered 
my last tattie. Four ither tattie liftins, an’ I’ll be 
settin’ out to the college. Then I'll buy ye a silk 
gown. Ye would like that, wouldn’t ye, mother?”’ 
So she rambled on, although her companion gave 
no response. There was hope in that autumn 
field ; and there was love: People who have been 
brought up amongst country folk know the love 
they have in their lives, and how they can hope 
even when things look pretty black. 

I have spoken to you more than once of the 
great French artist Millet. He was the son ofa 
French peasant, and he loved to go to the fields 
for picture subjects. ‘The Gleaners,’ ‘The Potato- 
Planters,’ and ‘The Angelus’ are the names of 
three of his well-known pictures. The peasant 
women he paints may look tired, but somehow I 
always imagine them talking to each other about 
beautiful things ; a little about their Sunday dresses, 
perhaps, and a great deal about love. 

Then I feel sure that occasionally their con- 
versation would be about religion. How could 
they help it? In Millet’s ‘ Angelus’ there are only 
two figures—a man and a woman. It is twilight. 
Like most working people, at the end of the day, 
they are healthily tired. They have been bending 
their backs to field labour. But in the picture the 
man stands with bared head and solemn mien: the 
woman reverently—as if in prayer—beside him. 
They have heard the Angelus calling them to pray 
to their Father in heaven. Some of us can 
remember a time when the older people used to 
speak to their young friends about having ‘the 
blessed hope.’ Millet’s field workers had it. 
Sometime, when you boys and girls have a little 
money to spare, you should buy a small copy of 
Millet’s ‘ Angelus’ to keep as your very own. It 
will do you good to look at it. 

-I am reminded of another picture I saw not 
very long ago. It was called ‘ Potato-Gatherers.’ 
But, as I dare say some of you bigger boys and 
girls know, there are artists who think more of 
colour than of putting any meaning into their 
pictures. The one who painted the potato- 
gatherers would, I know, have despised preaching 
a sermon. Yet he .did it. The autumn air 
seemed to be full of leaves fluttering to earth. 
But there were birds, and they looked as if they 
were singing ones. The light was too fresh, and 
the sky too bright for sadness. Through the thin 
foliage of the trees a brown field could be seen. 


On it two horses drew a plough. Wasn’t the 
painter unconsciously preaching that Autumn is 
a time for preparation as well as hope; not only 
for ingathering but for ploughing? 


Go, chilly autumn, 
Come, O winter cold; 

Let the green stalks die away 
Into common mould. 


Birth follows hard on death, 
Life on withering ; 

Hasten, we will come the sooner 
Back to pleasant spring.! 


You are back to school. Your holidays are a 
thing of the past. You enjoyed them, I know. 
Even when father and mother were sad, you felt 
that it was good to live. But those holidays were 
preparation for the school year that is before you. © 
Autumn should be full of the best kind of hope in 
a boy’s or a girl’s life. What is in your mind? 
Like Jim, the potato-gatherer, think of October as 
a month when you ought to take big steps forward. 

Did you ever hear your father or your mother 
speak of the Autumn of a person’s days? That is 
old age. A famous poet wrote a very fine poem 
on this subject. He makes an old Rabbi speak 
and tell what he thinks of the Autumn of life. 
Listen to the first verse : 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made: 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God: see all nor 
be afraid !’ 


If you grow up to be good men and women, you 
will be able to be full of hope all your days. But 
you need God’s help to keep good even in the 
playground. The whole verse from which your 
text is taken, says, ‘Rejoicing in hope; patient in 
tribulation; continuing instant in prayer.’ Con- 
tinuing instant in prayer. That means praying 
always. Don’t forget. 


i 
Nettles. 
© Nettles.’—Pr 2471, 
I think everybody, even the tiniest body here, 
will be able to remember the text to-day—first 
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because it is only one word long, and second 
because if you have ever met it and shaken hands 
with it you won’t have been able to forget it. 
Now I wonder what the text is? Well, if you turn 
to the twenty-fourth chapter of Proverbs and look 
at the thirty-first verse, about the middle of the 
verse you will find it. Now can you guess? Yes, 
the word is ‘nettles.’ We are going to take 
‘nettles’ as our text to-day. 

If you look at this verse and the one before it 
you will see that the writer is describing the field 
or vineyard of the lazy man. And I’m afraid that 
field wasa very sad sight. The wall was all broken 
down in places and the ground was covered with 
weeds. Thorns choked the corn and the poor 
vines couldn’t get room to breathe for nettles. If 
you have a garden of your own I hope it isn’t a 
copy of the field of the lazy man, because I’m 
afraid you won’t be able to grow very many flowers 
in it if it is. 

Now, I think hardly anybody has a good thing 
to say about the nettle. We call it ‘that nasty 
nettle’ or ‘that horrid nettle.’ When we see one 
we carefully avoid it, and if we don’t see it—well, 
it soon lets us know where it is! Hardly anybody 
has a good word for the nettle, but before we have 
done with it to-day I hope you will think it isn’t 
quite such a bad sort after all. 

We are going to begin with its faults first, and of 
course its biggest fault is its sting. How does the 
nettle sting? If you look at it you will see that 
the leaves and the stem are covered over with fine 
hairs. These hairs are hollow, and at the place 
where they are joined to the nettle there is a 
little pocket filled with poison. The points of 
the hairs are sharp and hooked. When we touch 
the nettle lightly these sharp points prick our skin, 
then the poison flows down the hairs, gets in under 
our skin and forms those white blisters which are 
so painful. But now comes the interesting part. 
Why do you think the nettle has those poisonous 
hairs? It isn’t just to annoy you when you go 
picking wild flowers. No, it wears them for very 
much the same reason as the bee and the wasp carry 
their stings—just to protect it. If it were not for 
the sting the nettle would be eaten up by rabbits 
and other animals, but these creatures have learned 
to avoid a plant that blisters their tongue and their 
lips, and so the nettle goes on its way flourishing. 

Now there are some people very like nettles. 
They have sharp, stinging tongues and they say 


things that hurt and rankle and make their friends 
feel sore for long after. Well, I hope there aren’t 
any of those people here, but if there are, I want 
to say to them that there is just one thing they 
must do. You know if you want a nettle not to 
sting you, you must grasp it firmly, and if we want 
our tongues not to sting we must keep tight hold 
of them too. It will be hard work sometimes, 
because if we’ve got that kind of tongue, it often 
stings in spite of us, but if we have Jesus on our 
side holding hard too we are bound to win in the 
end. 

But now I want to say something nice about the 
nettle, because nettles have their uses like every- 
thing else. Some people make very good, nourish- 
ing soup out of them and others use them as a 
vegetable which tastes not at all unlike spinach. 
But that was not the use I was really thinking of. 
It was something much more wonderful. Do you 
know that the nettle is a sort of protector of other 
plants. Shall I tell you how? 

Have you ever seen a plant called a dead nettle ? 
It has a white flower and it generally grows among 
the stinging nettles. Perhaps you mistook it for 
an ordinary nettle, and if it was not in flower, that 
was not surprising, for the dead nettle has made 
itself look so very like the stinging nettle that it is 
difficult to distinguish them. The only difference 
between them when they are not in flower is that 
the leaves of the dead nettle are a little lighter in 
colour, and that the stem of the dead nettle is 
square while that of the stinging nettle is rounded. 

The dead nettle has no sting and it is really 
quite a different plant from the stinging nettle, but 
why do you think it pretends to be like it? Just 
to protect itself from being eaten by animals. 
When a rabbit comes along he says to himself, 
‘Oh, there’s one of those horrid stinging things. 
Catch me touching it! No, no, I know one better 
than that.’ So off he hops to the nearest clump of 
clover little knowing what a treat he has missed. 

Do you see how the stinging nettle protects 
other plants? It takes all the blame so that they 
may go scot free. Don’t you think that is rather a 
decent sort of thing to do? I’m afraid none of us 
are very ready to take the blame for other people ; 
sometimes we aren’t even ready to take the blame 
for our own foolishness or wickedness. But I 
think it’s a fine sign when a boy will stand up and 
take the punishment for another rather than get 
him into a row. 
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And I think the nettle in this way is very like 
Jesus Christ. He took the blame for us. He 
stood between us and the consequences of our 
sins. But there is one difference, and it is a very 
big one. The nettle is at fault itself—it has a 
cruel sting, and it is taking the blame for its own 
faults as well. But Jesus was utterly blameless. 
He did no sin, and yet He took the whole burden 
of our sin upon Him so that we might go free. I 
want you to understand and remember that always 
—Jesus took the blame for us. We can never, 
never repay Him for that, because it is so big a 
debt that nobody could ever pay back the 
thousandth part of it. But there is one thing we 
can do, and it is the thing He wants most of all. 
We can love Him, and in loving we can serve Him 
all the days of our life. 


Qoint and Jffustration. 
From the War. 


The Rev. J. E. Compton has kept beside him 
the good stories and other illustrations of Scripture 
texts which the newspapers of the last two years 
have contained, and now he publishes a selection 
of them in Zrue Lllustrations from the War 
(Allenson ; 1s. net). How shall a selection be 
made from so good a selection ? 


10 
A Man wHO Lost HIS NERVE. 


Maxk xiv. 66—72.—Peter’s denial. 
Acts iv. 13.—‘ Now when they saw the boldness 
Ouverer. .. 


The true story of a soldier who was afraid, yet 
afterwards proved himself to be a hero, was related 
yesterday by Professor J. H. Morgan in a lecture 
at University College, London, on his experience 
with the British Expeditionary Force. 

A sergeant in the Expeditionary Force, the 
lecturer said, ‘lost his nerve and ran away. He 
was tried by court-martial, and sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude. But in the interval be- 
tween the sentence and its confirmation the 
famous attempt of the Prussian Guard to break 
through our line was made, and every available 
man was rushed up in support of the British. 
They includéd the prisoner’s guard, and the 
prisoner, of course, followed suit. 


3 


‘He had recovered ‘his nerve, and not only 
fought well, but performed an act which in 
ordinary circumstances would certainly have 
brought him a medal for gallant conduct, and 
probably the V.C. Asa result the man’s sentence 
was quashed, the record expunged, and he got 
back his stripes and an absolutely clean record. 

‘That sergeant,’ added Professor Morgan, ‘ was 
responsible for an Act of Parliament, for it 
occurred to the authorities that if there was one 
such case there might be others. The result was 
that the Attorney-General fushed through the 
House a special Act applying to court-martial the 
principle of the First Offenders (Probation) Act.’ 


II. 
‘How TENDER BRAVE MEN ARE!’ 


Romans xv. 1.—‘ We then that are strong ought 
to bear the infirmities (“ bear with the weaknesses,” 
Weymouth’s trans.) of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves.’ 


I will tell you a very beautiful story which I 
heard this morning from a great surgeon going his 
rounds of the hospital. It is a story which helps 


/ one to understand the British soldier. 


A certain officer who had taken part in the 
storming of Hill 60, and who lay for thirteen hours 
on the ground grievously wounded, was brought 
eventually to this London hospital, and was visited 
by my friend the surgeon. The surgeon asked 
him, ‘How did you feel, now, lying there un- 
attended for thirteen hours?’ The officer replied, 
‘I’m ashamed to tell you. I behaved very badly. 
I groaned for hours.’ Then his eyes shone, and 
he said, ‘I felt so ashamed that I apologized to 
the wounded Tommies near enough to hear me. 
And do you know what they said to me? They 
said, “You go on groaning, sir; it eases you; 
never mind us; you were not brought up hard as. 
we were; we know that; it’s easier for us to bear 
pain than what it is for you.” And that wasn’t 
all. Do you know, some of those splendid fellows 
crawled up to me in the darkness on their hands 
and knees, in spite of their wounds, they did 
really, and—well, they kissed me.’ 

The surgeon looked at me as he finished. 


‘How tender brave men are!’ he said gently ; 


and added, ‘You remember, Nelson asked Hardy 


| to kiss him.’ 
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Conscience. 


Mr. Claud Field has compiled an Anthology on 
Conscience and called it Zhe Dweller in the 
Innermost (Headley ; 2s. net). He has called it 
so after Watts’ great picture with that title. The 
picture is reproduced together with the explana- 
tion of Mrs. Watts: ‘From the mysterious depths 
of the heart of nations and of men, a voice has 
ever cried out against things evil. This -picture is 
a vision of that inward protest, a steady celestial 
light is on the foreHead—the eyes pierce through 
the many shams to the truth of things. One day 
with no uncertain sound the trumpet will proclaim 
them.’ 

The book is introduced by Mr. Gilbert Thomas 
And the introduction by Mr. Gilbert Thomas on 
Conscience is as well worth its place in the Antho- 
logy as any quotation it contains. Here is the 
heart of it: ‘I would say, then, that a man’s con- 
science is entitled to liberty just so far as it 
inspires him to live according to a scheme of life 
which, if universally adopted by his fellowmen, 
would tend towards the stability and health of 
human society ; and that, on the other hand, you 
have a perfect right to interfere with a man’s so- 
called conscientious beliefs, if those beliefs cause 
him to live according to a scheme of life which, if 
universally adopted, would obviously tend towards 
the crippling and disintegration of human society.’ 
But what if the welfare of society should demand 
the sacrifice of some particular nation? ‘The 
answer should, I think, be challenging and clear. 
Either, as I see it, we must take a frankly material- 
istic view of life and deny Conscience altogether, 
or, recognizing its sovereignty, concede to it the 
liberty even of endangering the physical safety of 
a particular nation. It may be a hard saying, but 
where is the alternative?’ 

Enough of Mr. Thomas. Out of the Anthology 
itself take this from Mazzini: ‘Upon a day in the 
sixteenth century at Rome some men bearing the 
title of Inquisitors were assembled to decree the 
immobility of the earth. A prisoner stood before 
them. His brow was illumined by genius. It 
was Galileo. The old man shook his old and 
venerable head. His soul revolted against the 
absurd violence of those who sought to constrain 
him to deny truths revealed to him by God. But 
his pristine energy was worn down by long suffer- 
ing and sorrow; the monkish menace. crushed 


him. He strove to submit. He raised his hand 
—he too—to declare the immobility of the earth. 
But as he raised his hand, he raised his weary eyes 
to that heaven they had searched throughout long 
nights to read thereon one line of universal law ; 
they encountered a ray of that sun they so well 
knew, motionless amid the moving spheres. Re- 
morse entered his soul; an involuntary cry burst 
from the believer’s heart. ‘2 pur se muove/” 
(“And yet it moves !”).’ 


Silent Prayer. 


One of the subjects of fresh interest and hope- 
fulness at the moment is silent prayer. This is 
what the Rev. A. A. David, D.D., Headmaster of 
Rugby, says by way of encouragement in Zwe/ve 
Short Meditations for Intercession Services (S.P.C.K.; 
6d. net). 

‘We have seen that words and phrases are 
necessary when men meet for supplication, and 
agree as to their petitions. We have seen that 
they help us by touching the imagination, by 
kindling faith, by opening new avenues to God. 

‘But it is a mistake to depend wholly on words, 
and to follow only when and as they lead. When 
we think about God, words cannot guide us beyond 
a certain point. God cannot be contained in 
buildings of human handiwork. “‘ Behold, heaven, 
and the heaven of heavens cannot contain Thee; 
how much less this house that I have built!” So 
also He cannot be restricted to the narrow limits 
of human language, or fully described by the 
phrases we use of one another. 

‘In the same way when we ¢hink towards God, 
words can guide, but they cannot carry us. Prayer 
is a movement of ourselves, a turning towards 
Him, where He is ever to be found, close by our 
side; a coming to Him, a breaking away from 
something, across some boundary ; a penetrating 
through some separating screen; a meeting, for 
on the other side of it He stands. Now all these 
are matters of effort and impulse, and they depend 
not on words, but on wills. 

‘ Let us essay these flights of the spirit, for they 
are essential to intercourse with God. “Come 
unto me,” says Jesus, and we must move before 
we speak. But let us also remember that for 
every feeble step we take towards Him, He moves 
with a hundred times more strength and speed 
towards us,’ 
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Central America. 


The series entitled ‘Handbooks to Ancient 
Civilization’ is published by Mr. Lee Warner. 
It is a series of handsome volumes, thoroughly 
illustrated, and written by scholars. The volume 
on Central American and West Indian Archeology 
has been entrusted to Mr. Thomas A. Joyce, | 
M.A., and it could not have been placed in more | 
reliable hands (12s. 6d. net). Not even in 
America itself, with all that the Government of 
the United States has done and is doing to en- 
courage the study of the ancient civilizations of | 
the American continent, and with all the special 
students whom that encouragement has discovered, 
could an author have been found more able or | 
more willing than Mr. Joyce to do justice to this 
difficult subject. The book which he has written 
is without doubt the best handbook to the customs 
of the Indians of the Centre and the West that has 
been published. 

Mr. Joyce is a student of other students. How 
much of his book is ‘ original’ we cannot tell, but 
certainly he has not gone in pursuit of originality. 
He has made himself acquainted with the work of 
specialists. He knows who they are, and how to 
use them. This for a successful handbook is as it 
must be. 

For an explanation of that important word Zem7 
he goes to Mr. Fewkes. But, first of all, this is 
what he says himself about the healing of the sick 
among the Tainan: ‘One of the chief functions 
of the priests was that of healing the sick. They 
were expert herbalists, and many of their remedies 
were of real value, but they relied for the most 
part upon trickery to gain the confidence of their 
patients. There were local variations in treatment, 
but the principal features were the use of tobacco 
and the application of massage. Sickness was 
regarded for the most part as due to the anger of 
some zemi, to whom the sufferer had, perhaps 
unwittingly, given offence, and who had shown 
his displeasure by miraculously inserting some 
foreign body in the anatomy of his victim. It 
was first necessary to ascertain the reason of the 
malady, and for this the patient was brought to 
the doctor, who endeavoured to attain a sort of 
physical sympathy with him by adopting the same 
diet and by dressing as far as possible on the same 
lines. Both doctor and patient were freely dosed 
with tobacco, and the priest during his state of | 


ecstasy was supposed to hold converse with the 
zemi and ascertain the cause of the sickness. In 
serious cases the priest would visit the invalid, 
having prepared himself by blacking his face and 
concealing in his mouth a pebble or smali bone 
wrapped in flesh. All children and unnecessary 
individuals were turned out of the hut, and strict 
silence was preserved. The priest purified himself 


_ by taking an emetic, prepared from a certain herb 


wrapped in the skin of an onion, and then seated 
himself in the middle of the hut with the patient, 
and proceeded to massage his limbs in a down- 
ward direction, as if forcing something from his 
body. Then pretending to hold something in his 
hands, he ran to the door and cast it out, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Begone to the mountains or the sea.” Re- 
turning to the sufferer, he proceeded to suck at 
certain parts of his body, finally producing the 
object which he had concealed in his mouth, and 
which he triumphantly displayed as the cause of 
the trouble. If it were a stone, it was believed to 
be a charm of great value, especially serviceable in 
childbirth, and was kept wrapped in cotton and 
given portions of the owner’s food, like the other 
household zemi.’ 

Who are the Zemi? 
in this way: 

‘The name was apparently applied to gods, 
symbols of the deities, idols, bones or skulls of the 
dead, or anything supposed to have magic power. 
The dead or the spirits of the dead were called by 
the same term. The designation applied both to 
the magic power of the sky, the earth, the sun 
and the moon, as well as to the tutelary ancestors 
of clans. Zemis were represented symbolically by 
several objects, among which may be mentioned 
(1) stone or wooden images, (2) images of cotton 
and other fabrics enclosing bones, (3) prepared 
skulls, (4) masks, (5) frontal amulets, (6) pictures 
and decorations on the body. Of these classes 
the first probably represents the element of nature- 
worship in the native religion, the second and 
third the element of ancestor-worship, while the 
fifth and sixth may be regarded in the light of 
protective magic. The nature-zemi had various 
functions, some presided over agriculture, and of 
these different types promoted the fertility of 
different food-plants. Many of the fertility-zemi 
were buried in the fields, and the habit was so 
strong that, in the early days of the Spanish 
occupation of Santo Domingo, the natives stole 


Fewkes explains the word 
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the images from the churches and interred them 
in their plantations. Others brought luck in 
hunting or fishing, and others again had control 
of the rain or of the winds. Each man had his 
personal zemi, and there appear to have been 
family zemi and tribal zemi also, the latter being 
kept in a hut apart which was owned by the 
Cacique.’ 


The Adventure of Death. 

The Christian teacher has long taught that 
death is not to be dreaded. Now the medical 
man comes to teach the same. Zhe Adventure 
of Death, by Robert W. Mackenna, M.A., M.D. 
(Murray; 3s. 6d. net), is from first to last an 
argument in favour of the easefulness of Great 
Death. It is a delightful book to read. On any 
subject Dr. Mackenna would write delightfully. 
Into this subject he pours the joy of his heart 
as well as the powers of his graphic pen. 

He says: ‘After the South African War I had 
many opportunities of talking the matter over with 
some of the men who fought through it, and I 
obtained ample confirmation of the opinion which 
I had already formed from my reading, that, in the 
heat of battle, the fear of death is absolutely 
obliterated. These men told me that the most 
testing time was the five minutes before the action 
began. Then there was tense anxiety, and a 
curious sense of uncertainty, sometimes accom- 
panied by a feeling of thirst; but once the heavy 
guns had commenced to roar their challenge,.and 
hurl their death-dealing shells, all fear of death 
was forgotten, swallowed up in the excitement of 
battle. Even the wounding or death of a comrade 
close by did not suffice to reawaken the dread of 
death, and some who were wounded have told me 
that at the moment of their injury they were un- 
aware that they had been hurt, and did not realize 
that they were stricken men till they were over- 


come by weakness. But after the fight was 
over, and the din of battle had ebbed into a 
great and vague silence, as they lay on the veldt 
and longed for the arrival of the ambulance- 
men, worn out by loss of blood and tortured by 
thirst, they tasted in apprehension the bitterness 
of death.’ 

‘A young Welsh officer told me quite frankly 
that when he first came under shell-fire he felt 
tempted to turn and run; but he was arrested by 
the thought that he must set his men a good 
example, and this spirit of zodlesse oblige which has 
saved the honour of our Empire upon many a 
stricken field enabled him to steady himself and 
stick to his post. How this traditional spirit of 
the British officer reacts upon his men was made 
clear to me by a Gordon Highlander who was 
inured to battle on the retreat from Mons. He 
confessed to a feeling of extreme uneasiness until 
he noticed how calmly and collectedly the officers 
were going about their duties. He drew im- 
mediate encouragement from this observation, and 
made up his mind that, come what might, no 
action of his should tarnish the honour of his 
regiment. Ata later date he received promotion 
for consistently brave conduct in the field, and, 
though many times in very dangerous situations, 
he assured me that no fear of death or anxiety for 
his personal safety ever worried him after his first 
baptism of fire. He was severely wounded by 
machine-gun fire at Neuve Chapelle, and as he lay 
in the ‘‘no-man’s-land” between the opposing 
trenches he had so little thought of danger that 
he raised himself on his elbow to admire and 
applaud the magnificent charge of a territorial 
battalion of his regiment. His movements ap- 
parently attracted the attention of an. enemy 
sniper, and the arm on which he had raised him- 
self was shattered, but even then he felt no fear of 
death.’ 
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The WooksBelf By Be Fire. 


By THE Rev. GEORGE JAcKson, B.A., PROFESSOR OF PasTORAL THEOLOGY, 
DIpsBuRY COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


IV. 


Izaak Walton. 


THERE are few books so fit for the quiet hour, few 
that have such power to make the hours quiet, as 
the little volumes that we owe to Izaak Walton. 
In reading them we seem as remote from the strife 
of tongues as at Bemerton with George Herbert, 
or at Little Gidding with Nicholas Ferrar. Less 
than two years before the first edition of Zhe 
Complete Angler was published, the narrow streets 
of Worcester city were choked with the dead and 
dying, who fell when Cromwell won his ‘crowning 
mercy’; yet perhaps nowhere in the whole world 
of books are such utter gentleness and peace to be 
found as in Walton’s quiet page. It is rather sur- 
prising, therefore, to find so good a judge of books 
as Dr. George Saintsbury dismissing Walton with 
such curt and tepid praise. He admits, of course, 
his wide popularity, and the engaging character 
alike of the man and of his writings ; but as literature 
he does not rate his books very high; they are, he 
thinks, ‘ neither above nor below the better work of 
their time in literary form.’! But this is a case in 
which, as Mr. Birrell would say, ‘it does not matter 
a dump’ what the Professors think, the fraternity 
of book-lovers, like the fraternity of anglers, has 
long ago made up its mind regarding honest Izaak, 
and in the hundred and sixty separate editions or 
issues of Zhe Complete Angler which the industry 
of Mr. R. B. Marston has discovered,? it has 
_ registered a judgment from which there is no 
appeal. If there be such a thing as immortality 
for the writer of books, Izaak Walton can never 


die. 
ile 


Of Walton’s life there is little to tell. Born in 
the same year as George Herbert and Nicholas 
Ferrar (1593), he outlived the former by fifty, and 
the latter by forty-six years. Yet his long life— 

1 Elizabethan Literature, p. 441. 

2 See his excellent and cheap edition issued by the Oxford 
University Press, 1915. 


| scanty material for his biographers. 


/ argue and scheme and fight. 


he died in 1683 at the age of ninety—has left but 
When he was 
born Elizabeth was on the throne; he lived all 
through the great ‘Civil War ; he saw the rise and 
fall of the Commonwealth, the execution of 
Charles and the death of Cromwell; when he died 
the-Restoration was twenty-three years behind, the 
Revolution but five years ahead. But the fierce 
storms of the time, whose fury we can trace 
through the life of the century, as we trace the 
path of a tornado, seem to have left Walton almost 
wholly untouched. He made no secret of the 
warmth and strength of his Royalist sympathies ; 
they find frequent voice in his books; but for the 
most part he was content to leave it to others to 
When the wild 
winds were laying low many things that he counted 
sacred and dear, he turned for solace to his rod 
and his pen, his books and his friends. Indeed, so 
retired and uneventful was Walton’s life that his 
disciples to-day, in the absence of anything more 
exciting, are still disputing among themselves 
whether the shop which he kept in Fleet Street 
was a haberdasher’s or an ironmonger’s! It was 
probably the latter, but after all what matter 
which ? 

There are a few simple memorials which those 
‘who love Walton’s memory will for his sake seek 
out as opportunity serves. A bust in St. Mary’s 
Church, Stafford, recalls the place of his birth and 
his baptism. His shop in Fleet Street, two doors 
west of Chancery Lane, was long ago pulled down, 
but hard by is the church of St. Dunstan-in-the- 
West, where his friend John Donne was vicar, and, 
as a tablet on the outer wall records, himself for 
a time a vestryman. In the south transept of 
Westminster Abbey is a tablet to Isaac Casaubon, 
a scholar for whose rare learning Walton had a 
profound admiration, and scratched upon the 
stone may still be seen his monogram, with the 
date 1658. Of still greater interest is the tablet 
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to his second wife, in the Lady Chapel of Wor- 
cester Cathedral, the inscription of which was 
written by Walton himself, the original manuscript 
draft having been found on the fly-leaf of his 
Prayer-book. It runs as follows: 


‘Here lyeth buryed so much as could dye, of 
ANNE, the wife of Izaak WALTON, who was A 
woman of remarkable prudence and of the 
Primitive Piety, her great and generall knowledge 
being adorn’d with soe much Christian meekness, 
as made her worthy of a more memorable Monu- 
ment. She dyed (Alas that she is dead !) the 17th 
of April 1662, Aged 52. Study to be like her.’ 


Walton himself is buried in the cathedral at 
Winchester, where a statue in the great screen 
witnesses to the affection of ‘the Fishermen of 
England.’ But perhaps the dearest spot of all, at 
least to those who ‘go a-angling,’ is Charles 
Cotton’s little Fishing House—jprscatoribus sacrum 
—in a bend of the Dove in Derbyshire, where two 
centuries and a half ago Cotton and Walton 
‘smoked their pipes and fried their trout, heedless 
of king’s-man and Puritan and of all the civil strife 
which embroiled that unsettled period.’ 

But after all their pious pilgrimages it is always 
to Walton’s writings that his disciples will turn to 
find his true memorial. Two small books—the 
Lives and The Complete Angler—have secured for 
him an abiding place in our literature, and of each 
of these something must now be said. 


td: 


The Zives consists of five short biographies 
written at widely separated intervals: 


1640, John Donne. 
1651, Sir Henry Wotton. 
1665, Richard Hooker. 
1670, George Herbert. 


In the last-named year these four lives were 
collected and printed in one volume. Then, in 
1678, when Walton was eighty-five, and when, as 
he justly says, age might have procured him ‘a 
writ of ease,’ the Life of Dr. Robert Sanderson 
was added, 

These five miniature biographies, it is no ex- 
aggeration to say, have a place by themselves in 
our literature. Dr. Jessopp brackets together 
Walton’s Life of Donne and the Life of Agricola 
by Tacitus as books that can never be super- 


seded.! This does not mean, of course, that Walton’s 
work is without spot or blemish. If he is discovered 
to be sometimes inaccurate in detail, that is only 
what might have been expected. As Dr. Jessopp 
admits, Walton was a hero-worshipper, who could 
not help idealizing his heroes. A few may even 
agree with Sir Leslie Stephen, who finds in Walton 
‘just a touch of the unctuous,’ and ‘a rather 
excessive subservience to the respectabilities’ ;? and 
still more perhaps with Dean Church when he says 
that ‘Walton’s idea of humility and meekness, 
charming as are the pictures in which it is em- 
bodied, had in it something which often strikes 
a modern reader as one-sided and _ unreal.’? 
Nevertheless, when a completer knowledge has 
corrected his errors, and criticism has said its last 
word, Walton’s supremacy in his own line remains 
unchallenged even by the critics themselves. 

Dr. Johnson’s admiration of the Zzves is well 
known; it was, Boswell tells us, one of his most 
favourite books. In his last illness he used often 
to recite the pathetic request with which Walton 
concludes his Life of Bishop Sanderson: ‘Thus 
this pattern of meekness and primitive innocence 
changed this for a better life. ’Tis now too late 
to wish that my life may be like his, for I am in 
the eighty-fifth year of my age: but I humbly 
beseech Almighty God that my death may: and 
do as earnestly beg of every reader to say—Amen.’ 
But the most delightful tribute to Walton’s Lives 
that I know is to be found in George Gissing’s 
Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, and I venture to 
transcribe the whole passage confident that if this 
be not sufficient to send the reader back to Walton 
for himself, nothing that I can say will be of any 
avail : 

‘Sitting in my garden amid the evening scent of 
roses, I have read through Walton’s Lzfe of Hooker ; 
could any place and time have been more appro- 
priate? Almost within sight is the tower of 
Heavitree Church— Heavitree, which was Hooker’s 
birthplace. In other parts of England, he must 
often have thought of these meadows falling to the 
green valley of the Exe, and of the sun setting 
behind the pines of Haldon. Hooker loved the 
country. Delightful to me, and infinitely touching, 


' See his John Donne in the ‘ Leaders of Religion’ series, 
p. ix. 

2 Hours in a Library, vol. iti. pp. 185-186. 

* Introduction to Book I. of Hooker’s Ecclestastical Polity, 
p- vill. : 
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is that request of his to be transferred from 
London to a rural living—‘ where I can see God’s 
blessing spring out of the earth.” And that glimpse 
of him where he was found tending sheep, with a 
Horace in his hand. It was in rural solitudes that 
he conceived the rhythm of mighty prose. What 
music of the spheres sang to that poor, vixen- 
haunted, pimply-faced man! 

‘The last few pages I read by the light of the 
full moon, that of afterglow having till then sufficed 
me. Oh, why has it not been granted me in all 
my long years of pen-labour to write something 
small and perfect, even as one of these lives of 
honest Izaak! Here is literature, look you—not 
“literary work.” Let me be thankful that I have 
the mind to enjoy it; not only to understand, but 
to savour its great goodness.’ 

To which of the Zzves shall we accord the first 
place? Dr. Johnson gave his vote for the Life of 
Donne. So also does Dr. Jessopp: ‘Walton’s 
Life of Donne,’ he says, ‘is the masterpiece of 
biographical literature.’! Gissing, on the other 
hand, seems to yield the palm to the Life of 
Hooker; and after a further re-reading, I agree 
with him unhesitatingly. But there! What 
matter our little likes and preferences? Let us 
read and enjoy all that Walton has given us, 
thankful, as Gissing says, that we are able not 
only to understand, but to savour its great 
goodness. 


III. 


Yet great as is the charm of the Zzves, they 
probably get but one reader where the Angler gets 
ten.2 It is said that Dr. Johnson once took 
Bishop Percy’s little daughter on his knee, and 
asked her what. she thought of the Filerim’s 
Progress. The child said that she had not read 
it. ‘No?’ replied the Doctor, ‘then I would not 
give one farthing for you’; and he set her down 
and took no further notice of her. And though 
Izaak Walton is the very last man in whose name 
one would want to excommunicate anybody, I do 
not think I would give much more for any one who 
could not enjoy Zhe Complete Angler. To the 

1 John Donne, p. 167. 

2 It should be noted that a few editions of Zhe Complete 
Angler—Mr. Austin Dobson’s, for example, in the ‘ Temple 
Classics ’—contain only Walton’s own work. The second 
and much briefer part, written by his friend Charles Cotton, 
and added to the fifth edition of 1676, is usually included 
with it. 


angler, I suppose, the book is his bible, his beads 
-——I had almost said his rod and his staff. But 
this is a matter on which I have less than no right 
to speak. I note, however, that Mr. Marston, who 
speaks as one having authority, has no hesitation 
about the practical value of Walton’s precepts. ‘I 
have been,’ he says, ‘an enthusiastic angler for over 
half a century. I have read practically every work 
ever written about angling, and possess most of 
them, and yet I can truly say that I learned more 
about the ways of our British fish, and their haunts 
and their habits and how to catch them, from 
Walton and Cotton than from any subsequent 
writers.’ Be it so; but once more, it does not 
matter. All the world is not a fish-pond, nor alt 
the men and women merely fishers, and even 
those who are as innocent of the blood of worm, 
frog, or fish, as is the present writer, may still 
take old Izaak to their hearts, for his own and 
for his book’s sake. One can hardly imagine 
Dr. Johnson in the goodly fellowship of anglers, 
but Mr. Marston tells us that he once saw a pre- 
sentation copy of Walton’s book in which Johnson 
had written, ‘A mighty pretty book—a mighty 
pretty book.’* Charles Lamb too, we are told, 
though he would sometimes take a rod, could 
never bring himself to fix the worms; yet this is 
how he writes to Coleridge: ‘Among all your 
quaint readings, did you ever light upon Walton’s 
Complete Angler? It breathes the very spirit of 
innocence, purity, and simplicity of heart; there 
are many choice old verses interspersed in it; it 
would sweeten a man’s temper at any time to read 
it; it would Christianize every discordant angry 
passion; pray make yourself acquainted with it.’ 
Lamb had pounced on his own copy—an early and 
valuable edition—in some ramshackle repository of 
marine stores, and used to tell how grievous had 
been his disappointment on finding that its unlikely 
looking owner knew as much of its mercantile 
value as himself.5 But Walton’s fame is as inde- 
pendent of the professional bookman as it is of the 
professional angler. Mr. Marston records that a 
single one of the hundred and sixty editions on his 
list —that of Cassell’s ‘National Library’ — has 
reached a circulation of eighty thousand copies. 
The secret of this abiding popularity is not far 


3See p. xxi in the introductory notes of the edition 
referred to above. 

4 7b, p. xviii. 

5 Life of Charles Lamb, by E. V. Lucas, pp. 103, 575; 591e 
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to seek. To begin with, Ze Complete Angler is 
written in a style that lays its spell on learned and 
simple alike. The quiet humour, the quaint 
phrasing, the happy quotations, the delicate flavour 
of scholarship—everything is Walton’s and every- 
thing fits. The book is one with itself and with 
its author. There is nothing loud, nothing pun- 
gent, nothing forced; that is not Walton’s way. 
He never says right out all that is in his mind; he 
expects you to understand from the twinkle of his 
eyes and the smile that plays about his lips. And 
there seems about it all such an unstudied ease 
and grace that the reader sometimes feels as if he 
himself were wandering by Piscator’s side, listening 
to his pleasant talk and the mingling murmurs of 
the silver stream. Walton speaks somewhere of 
his ‘artless pencil guided by the hand of Truth.’ 
Yet let no beginner in the art of writing be 
deceived. Perfect simplicity is here, as so 
often, the last result of unremitting toil. Nearly 
a quarter of a century intervened between the 
publication of the first edition of Zhe Complete 
Angler and the fifth; and during all this time 
Walton went on in his leisurely way adding to its 
completeness. Nor were the additions merely to 
the technical part: ‘Happy quotations, new turns 
of phrase, songs, poems, and anecdotes were intro- 
duced as if the leisurely author who wrote it as a 
recreation had kept it constantly in his mind, and 
talked it over point by point, with his numerous 
brethren.’! And the same appears to be true of 
the Zzves. The Life of Hooker, short as it is, cost 
him two years’ labour; that of Herbert, he says, 
“was not writ in haste.’ 

Further, Zhe Complete Angler is an ideal com- 
panion not only for the brethren of the angle, but 
for all who love the life of the stream and the field 
and the hedgerow. The murmur of brooks, the 
rustle of the wind in the trees, the shower falling 


softly on the teeming earth, the sweet smell of the 


earth after rain, the shining of the sun on green 
spaces—I can think of no other book that gives us 
so deliciously the sense of all these things as does 
Walton’s. There are some books, if I may illus- 
trate by contrast, which affect us as Odermann 
affected Arnold: 
A fever in these pages burns 
Beneath the calm they feign; 
A wounded human spirit turns, 
Here on its bed of pain. 
-? Art. ‘ Walton,’ in Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th edition. 


Walton’s book rather makes us feel ‘amid the 
city’s jar’ that there exists a peace ‘man did not 
make and cannot mar.’ We have no more peace- 
ful or peace-bringing book in our literature. 

Again, who can resist Walton’s whole-souled 
devotion to what he calls his ‘art,’ and the infec- 
tious enthusiasm with which he writes about it? 
That angling zs an art Walton has no doubt, and 
the only question for the would-be angler is not 
whether the art is worth his learning, but whether 
he be capable of learning it, for anglers, like poets, 
are born not made. But once it is learned there 
is no life ‘so happy and so pleasant as the life of 
a well-governed angler; for,’ says Piscator to his 
scholar, ‘when the lawyer is swallowed up with 
business, and the statesman is preventing or con- 
triving plots, then we sit on cowslip banks, hear 
the birds sing, and possess ourselves in as much 
quietness as these silent silver streams, which we 
now see glide so quietly by us. Indeed, my good 
scholar, we may say of angling, as Dr. Boteler said 
of strawberries, “‘ Doubtless God could have made 
a better berry, but doubtless God never did”; and 
so, if I might be judge, God never did make a more 
calm, quiet, innocent recreation than angling.’ 
Indeed, in Walton’s mind, virtue and angling 
always seemed to go together. Anglers share with 
the meek in the possession of the earth, He 
brackets together ‘the primitive Christians’ and 
‘most anglers’ as ‘quiet men and followers of 
peace.’ He reminds us that four out of the twelve 
apostles were fishermen. When he recalls a pious 
Dean who lived to be ninety-five, without any im- 
pairing of the faculties of his mind, he notes that 
‘it is said, that angling and temperance were great 
causes of these blessings.’ When he has spoken 
of another deceased friend as ‘an excellent angler,’ 
his pen runs on to add as though by instinct ‘now 
with God.’ So that, though we may smile, we are 
quite ready, when the end of the book is reached, 
to listen to the angler’s thanksgiving to ‘ Him that 
made that sun and us, and still protects us, and 
gives us flowers, and showers, and stomachs, 
and meat, and content, and leisure to go a- 
fishing.’ 

Finally, we all love Zhe Complete Angler for its 
genuine unaffected piety. Englishmen to-day are 
not a theological people. We shall never see in 
England a day like that of which Motley speaks, 
when ‘the blacksmith’s iron cooled on the anvil, 
the tinker dropped a kettle half mended, the 
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broker left a bargain unclinched, the Scheveningen 
fisherman in his wooden shoes forgot the cracks in 
his pinkie while each paused to hold high converse 
with friend or foe on fate, free-will, or absolute 
fore-knowledge.’ Nevertheless, and notwithstand- 
ing all appearances to the contrary, Englisumen 
are essentially a religious people, with a very real 
regard for the real thing in religion. Now there is 
no mistaking the genuineness of Walton’s piety. 
We may smile at the way in which he sometimes 


Contributions 
She Bord’s Prayer. 


THE righteous indignation which fills most of us 
nowadays when we read the morning papers 
induces the question, when we repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘ Are we to forgive the Germans?’ 

‘As we forgive those who trespass against us.’ 
Does that include those who trespass against the 
youths and maidens of Lille, or the Danish children 
of the Udun, against sympathetic nurses and brave 
sea-captains ; not to speak of helpless prisoners, 
military and civilian? I leave it to our appointed 
and ordained theologians to answer that question, 
which, I am sure, must trouble many consciences, 
and is one on which the Church ought to give a 
clear pronouncement. The Lord’s Prayer does 
not seem to me to give any direction in this 
respect, for it enjoins on us only the forgiveness 
of those who have sinned against us personally. 

MarGARET D. Gipson. 

Cambridge. 


gS 
+ 


WrattBerm x. 11. 


‘ And into whatsoever city or town ye shall enter,’ etc. 


THE parallel passage in Lk 9* has ‘whatsoever 
house,’ and similarly Mk 61°. The occasion is 
the same in all three Gospels, and the words must 
originally have been the same also. It is, however, 
impossible to reduce the Greek to a common 
denominator. We must, therefore, have recourse 
to a presumed Aramaic or Hebrew original. In 
these the word for house (oixia) is regularly de¢h. 
Moreover, the Greek word for ‘town’ or village 
(képn) frequently in the LXX answers to the 


uses Scripture, as, for example, in his reference to 
Solomon and ‘the fishpools of Heshbon’; or at 
the quaint phrases through which his piety peeps 
out, as when, again, he tells us that the frog con- 
tinues ‘for at least six months without eating, but 
is sustained none but He whose name is Wonder- 
ful knows how.’ But no one can read his book 
without feeling that he has been in a good man’s 
company, and without learning a deeper reverence 
for God and all good things. 


\ 


and Comments. 


Hebrew ath (daughter) in such phrases as ‘and 
the villages thereof’ after the name of some city’ 
(Nu 21°). The expressions ‘house’ and ‘town,’ 
therefore, both point to a common Aramaic or 
Hebrew original. There remains the word ‘city’ 
(wzéAts) to account for. This word in the LXX, 
besides answering to the Hebrew words for city or 
town, is also frequently used to render those for 
‘lands (Nu-293!), “mountain 4i(2,Chezr)aokines 
(Jos 24!2), the proper name of a town (Jer 521%), or 
some misreading or corruption of the Hebrew text 
(Ezk 167). In one or two places it is used to 
translate the Hebrew Jdeth (house): Jos 15} 
‘city of the sun’ for ‘Bethshemesh’; 2 Ch 314, 
‘city of David’ for ‘house of David’; and some- 
times stands apparently for the shortened Aramaic 
forme Dt 201), Zec. 371, etc.) alm: ig. Oust, Koro 
it is a scribal error for wodwds. It would thus 
appear that the three words house, town, and city, 
in the passage of the Gospels cited above, all go 
back to a common Aramaic ‘house.’ The point 
is not altogether unimportant, as it tends to show 
that the mission of the Twelve was of a semi- 
private house-to-house character as indicated in 
the second and third Gospels, and not a public one, 
as one would suppose from the Greek text of 
Matthew. ADO BPO Eee 


University of Glasgow. 


+ 


* 


1 Samuef rit. 11; Hebrews ri. 32. 


I wonDER if any of your readers have ever con- 
sidered the close connexion between these two 
passages. In the former, which belongs to 
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Samuel’s valedictory address to the people of 
Israel, we have reference made to the famous 
judges or deliverers whom the nation had known. 
In our English versions we read: ‘And the Lord 
sent Jerubbaal, and Bedan, and Jephthah, and 
Samuel, and delivered you out of the hand of your 
enemies.’ No judge of the name Bedan is known, so 
that it is probable that we have here some copyist’s 
error. The LXX and the Peshito give the name 
as Barak. The occurrence of the speaker’s own 
name in the list is puzzling. He is speaking of 
famous warriors of the past who had saved the 
nation, and that is a class in which we are not in 
the habit of including Samuel. The Peshito reads 
Samson as the fourth in the above list, and very 
possibly is correct. As thus amended it runs 
‘Jerubbaal, Barak, Jephthah, and Samson.’ Isvit 
not curious that we read in He “The 
time would fail me to tell of Gideon, and of Barak, 
and of Samson, and of Jephthah!’ Itseems quite 
certain that the writer of Hebrews had Samuel’s 
words in his mind.  Wieucocks) 


112; 


Lerwick. 


Defagius’ Cert of Romans v. 12, 
with Comment. 


PRESSURE Of work has prevented me from seeing 
until now the interesting article, entitled ‘ Pelagius 
and the Pauline Vulgate,’ by Professor Ernesto 
Buonaiuti of Rome, in the number for June last 
(vol. “xxvit’ pp? 425 ff.) * In” that’ “article< he 
endeavours to controvert the theory of Dom 
Donatien de Bruyne, O.S.B., of Maredsous, 
Belgium, that Pelagius was the author of the 
Vulgate of the Pauline Epistles. In the middle 
of the same month there was published by the 
present writer a lecture, entitled ‘The Character 
and History of Pelagius’ Commentary on the 
Epistles of St. Paul,’ delivered before the British 
Academy on March rsth last.! In the course of 
that lecture the views of De Bruyne were criticised 
in detail. As the whole question is one of exces- 
sive difficulty, any criticisms of the utterances 
either of De Bruyne or of myself on this subject 
will be heartily welcomed by me. After spending 
twelve years on collation of manuscripts, I am 

‘Published by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 


Press, for the British Academy. Price 2s. 6d. net, with 
three facsimiles. 


naturally unwilling to issue a text founded on 
principles which will afterwards be found to be in 
part unsound. 

In this note I*wish simply to publish the text 
of the clause, on which Buonaiuti’s argument is 
based, as Pelagius wrote it, along with his com- 
ment, and at the same time to point out what 
seems to me a fallacy underlying Buonaiutt’s 
argument. As_ critically reconstructed, the 
Pelagian text reads : 


ET ITA IN OMNES HOMINES [MORS]? 
PERTRANSIIT, IN QVO OMNES PECCA- 
VERVNT. Dum ita peccant,? et similiter mori- 
untur: non enim zz Habraham et Isaac et Iacob 
pertransitt, de quibus dicit dominus: Ones enim 
alli uiuunt. hic autem ideo dicit omnes mortuos, 
quia in multitudine peccatorum non excipiuntur 
pauci lusti, sicut ibi: Von est gud faciat bonum, non 
est usque ad unum, et: Omnts homo mendax. Siue: 
In eos omnes pertranstit, qui humano et non 
caelesti more uiuebant. 


There is thus not a word of the clause: Hoc est, 
in e0, quod omnes peccauerunt, exemplo Adae pereant 
[this last word is an error either of Buonaiuti or of 
the printer for peccant], which Buonaiuti quite 
unwarrantably assumes to be a part of the true 
Pelagian text, whereas it is undoubtedly due to an 
interpolator. I do not know what Buonaiuti 
means by my ‘conventional’ correction of this 
passage: the use of the word would appear to be 
due to an imperfect acquaintance with English, or 
to a printer’s error. But I make no correction of 
this passage at all. It simply disappears from the 
text altogether, because it is absent from the 
Reichenau and Balliol College manuscripts, the 
two uninterpolated authorities for the Pelagius 
commentary. 

Buonaiuti’s second last paragraph is also in part 
mistaken. He says Pelagius ‘reads with the 
Vulgate, Z¢ tta in omnes homtines pertransiit, in full 
conformity with the Greek,’ whereas Julian of 
ficlanum ‘reads with St. Augustine, E7¢ ita in 
omnes homines mors pertransitt.’ Now, in the first 
place, Pelagius as printed, even according to the 
St. Gall MS* and Marius Mercator,® reads Mors, 


* Mors is omitted by the Balliol, Paris 653, and Munich 
MSS, but read by all the others. 

® vil. peccantes, with or without ef following. 

“Zimmer, Pelagius in Irland (Berlin, 1901), p. 295. 

° Ed. Baluze (Paris, 1684), Purlss: 
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and if his true text were without it, it does hot 
make much difference, for his comment shows that 
he understood mors, and was therefore absolutely 
in line with his follower Julian. In the second 
place the Vulgate reads exactly the opposite of 
what Buonaiuti says: namely, it reads mors. In 
the third place, the omission of mors is not ‘in full 
conformity with the Greek,’ but only in conformity 
with the ‘Western’ MSS, DG, etc. In the fourth 
place, Augustine’s text was without sors, as various 
passages in CSEL, vol. Ix. (published 1913), clearly 


show, and as Tischendorf correctly stated long ago. | 


The difference between Augustine and the Pelagians 
lay in the fact that he understood feccatum to be 
the subject to pertransiit, while they understood 
mors, whether they read it or not. 

The fallacy to which I referred above as under- 
lying Buonaiuti’s main argument is this. He 
supposes that Pelagius was too good a Greek 
scholar to pass 7m guoasa rendering of é¢’ o. But 
that Pelagius could err, and err gravely, in a matter 


of Greek, was long ago pointed out by Richard | 
In Ph 4° he takes Germane as a proper | 


Simon.1 
name. Again, he is not the only controversialist 
who has overlooked a powerful weapon which lay 
to his hand. 

Whether Pelagius is the author of the Vulgate 


of the Pauline Epistles or not, is not a question © 
_ excellent as they may be, they are always open at 


that can be in any way affected by the rendering 
of éf 6 in Ro 522. A. SOUTER. 
Aberdeen. 


<. 


—_—__~+<-— 


QB Keynote of the GKourt§ Gospef. 


Tue Gospel of St. Luke has been described as 
‘the most beautiful book in the world.’ However 
that may be, it would perhaps be as true to say that 
the Fourth Gospel has been the most influential 


book in the history of the Christian Church. | 


Upon it more than upon the other Gospels has been | does it become to the man who tries to carry it 


built up the Church’s doctrine, and its presentation 


of the Person of Christ is that to which the devo- | 


tion of the individual Christian turns with even 


life in the earlier Gospels. 
The reason of this is plain. 


they present perfection of life, seem to place 
Christ at a distance from us. 


1 Tistoire Critique des principaux Commentateurs du 
Nouveau Testament (Rotterdam, 1693), p. 246. 


| to walk in it, but He Himself is the way. 


St. Mark pictures | 


Him as one filled with the power of God. ‘Who 
is this that the wind and the sea obey him?’ 
‘With authority he commands ;’ ‘His word was 


with power.’ St. Matthew presents to us one who 
is the fulfilment of the hopes of men. ‘All this 
came to pass that it might be fulfilled.’ St. Luke 


_ describes Him as the Divine Healer of the souls 


and bodies of men. But if, when we have read, 
we ask, Howcan I be like Him? how imitate Him ? 
these Evangelists give us no answer. The Fourth 
Gospel supplies it. Christ there is not only a 
revealer of the love and goodness of God, not only 
a teacher pointing out the hard and difficult way 
by which men go to God, if they have the strength 
That, 
I take it, is the reason why St. John was inspired 
to write his Gospel. To teach us that the life of 
Jesus as described in the first three Gospels is not 
a mere vision of a perfect life, lived in the past 
in the pleasant country of Galilee, but that the 
Christ who so lived is an abiding personality, with 
whom we must come into communion, if we would 
see God. 

For example, in the first three Gospels we find 
recorded much teaching of Jesus about the right 
way of life, ‘the way of God’ as St. Mark calls it. 


_ Now the trouble of all systems of conduct, ethical 


systems, as we call them in modern jargon, is that, 


many points to misunderstanding, and that in the 


_ last resort a man finds himself unable to carry out 
| their precepts. 


Even the teaching of the Lord is 


open to such misconception. Witness the diverse 


| interpretations of the Sermon on the Mount. His 


moral teaching is higher, and deeper and more | 
profound, than that of any other. But if we regard 
it as a moral system of conduct it is no easier to 
obey than other systems. 

The more perfect the system, the more obvious 


out honestly that there is trouble within himself, 
which must be removed before he can keep even 
the least perfect exposition of God’s way of life. 


deeper satisfaction than to the picture of Christ’s _ To men dismayed with this dilemma, the perfec- 


_ tion of the teaching on the one hand, and their 
The first three | 


Gospels give to us portraits, which, just because | 
| am the way.’ 


own inability to obey it on the other, comes the 
Christ of the Fourth Gospel. ‘See,’ He says, ‘I 
Not ‘I lead the way, I point out 
the way,’ but ‘I am the way.’ 

Clearly, in some way or other, we are to come 


| into contact with Him, and then we shall be 
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able to do what He tells us, and to obey His | 
teaching. 

Or again, in the first three Gospels there is 
taught much truth about God, and about man. 
How can we so receive it that it shall be trans- | 
muted from words outside us into truth in action | 
within us? Our efforts to receive it are as futile | 
as our efforts to obey it and to transform it into 
action. That is the trouble with all systems of truth 
embodied in words, that they remain outside us. 
Our hearts perhaps say of them that they are 
beautiful and good. But we want the truth | 
expressed in words to be transformed into forces 
of life acting not from outside upon us, but from | 
within ourselves upon others. To men in this 
plight comes the Christ of the Fourth Gospel, | 
saying to us, ‘See, do not strive after truth in my 
words; take me, Iam the truth.’ Clearly we must 
somehow or other so get Christ within us that His 
life, co-operating with His recorded words, shall be 
in us living forces of action, producing naturally 
the kind of life of which they are the spontaneous 
expression. 

Or once again, in the first three Gospels there is 
portrayed for us the picture of a perfect life. But 
of what use to read about it? Our hearts tell us 
that we cannot be like that. Its very perfection 
dismays us. To men in this bewilderment comes 
the Christ of the Fourth Gospel. ‘See,’ He says, 
‘you want the perfect life ; take me, I am the life.’ 

Clearly once again we are not bidden to try 
to imitate His perfect life. Little use would that 
be. But in some way we are to receive Him, so 
that, having Him, we may have the perfect life not 
outside ourselves, as is a fair picture, but within us 
as the source of all our doing. Jesus Christ is the 


Gospel. That is the message of the Fourth 
Gospel. All through runs this master word, ‘I | 
am.’ ‘Iam the bread of life; I am the light of | 


the world ; I am the Good Shepherd ; I am the very | 
vine ; I am the door ; Iam the Resurrection ; Iam 
the way, the truth, and the life.’ As we listen, the 
words keep recurring like the dominant motive in 
a piece of music, until at the end we feel that the | 
Gospel is like a masterpiece of which the chief | 
theme is this: Jesus Christ is all that God is; to | 
have Him is to have the very life of God, filling 
one’s whole being, outflowing in Divine acts. 

And there is more than this in the Fourth 
Gospel. If that were all a man might say, What 
a mystery is here! Jesus Christ bids me see in | 


Him all the life of God. But how canI take Him 


_ into myself, so that I may have that life in me? 


It is indeed a mystery, for it is a question of the 


| activity of life, and none can ever explain fully 


how life manifests itself. How Jesus Christ can 
enter into a man’s being, and transform it into some- 
thing like His own life, that none can fully explain. 
But the Fourth Gospel goes far in an endeavour to 
enable us to understand that it is so, though we 
may still be unable to say how it is so. 

This entry of Christ into the human soul is 
suggested in many metaphors. Sometimes these 
phrases deal with the matter from the side of the 
human soul longing for Christ. Such an one 
must ‘believe.’ ‘ Believe’ is a poor translation of 
the Greek word which suggests not merely an 
action of’ the mind, but an action of the whole 
spiritual being of man, a moving forwards, and an 
appropriation of Christ by it. 

Sometimes this approach of the soul to Christ is 
pictured as ‘ coming to him,’ ‘He that cometh to 
me shall never hunger.’ Or as ‘seeing him,’ ‘ He 
that seeth the Son hath eternal life.’ Or as 
‘loving him,’ ‘If ye love me keep my command- 
ments.’ Or-as ‘abiding in’ Him, “Abide> in 
me.’ Or as ‘hearing,’ ‘Every one that is of the 
truth heareth my words.’ Or as ‘knowing,’ ‘My 
own know me.’ Or as ‘eating,’ ‘He that eateth 
me... shall live by me.’ 

It is plain that all these are metaphors for that 
which cannot be explained in words—the reception 
of the very being of Christ by the soul of man. 
And lest any should say, ‘Ah, but how hard it is, 
all the responsibility and initiative is placed upon 
me,’ there is another way in which the matter is 
put in the Fourth Gospel, and that is to describe 


_ the process from the side of Christ coming into the 


human soul. He knows, ‘I know mine own.’ 
He loves, ‘Even as the Father hath loved me, I 
also have loved you.’ He comes to abide in, ‘we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.’ He lays down His life, for ‘Greater love hath 
no man than this.’ And lest even this should be 
insufficient, there is that wonderful teaching of 
the Holy Spirit, who brings Christ into the soul 
of the disciple, in whose coming Christ comes, 
so that he who has the Spirit has Christ, and 
has God. 

The soul that learns to feed on Christ as revealed 
in the Fourth Gospel grows to understand that in 
Him it has all. Truth, love, life, these are hard 
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things in the abstract. Men crave for them, and 
follow hard on their track. They are all at their 
highest in Christ. And He is not far away in 
some high heaven, but close at hand. We have 
but to shut our eyes to the world’s dazzling flare, 
and our ears to its loud clamour, and to say to 
Him ‘Come in,’ and in He comes; as King, even 


«<> 


Entre 


F. W. H. Myers. 


A new edition has been published of F. W. H. 
Myers’ Saint Paul, with introduction and notes 
by E. J. Watson (Simpkin; 2s. 6d. net). After 
its first publication in 1867, Myers kept polishing 
the poem. In the sixteen editions which appeared 
before his death in 1901 he had gradually discarded 
seventeen of the original stanzas and had added 
twenty-one new stanzas. The editor of this edition 
has kept all the new stanzas and restored all the old. 

A fair idea of the editing will be obtained if we 
quote one of the cantos and the notes upon it: 


Oft shall that flesh imperil and outweary 
Soul that would stay it in the straiter scope, 
Oft shall the chill day and the even dreary 
Force on my heart the frenzy of a hope :— 


Lo as some ship, outworn and overladen, 
Strains for the harbour where her sails are 
furled ;— 
Lo as some innocent and eager maiden 
Leans o’er the wistful limit of the world, 


Dreams of the glow and glory of the distance, 
Wonderful wooing and the grace of tears, | 
Dreams with what eyes and what a sweet in- 

sistence 
Lovers are waiting in the hidden years ;— 


Lo as some venturer, from his stars receiving 
Promise and presage of sublime emprise, 

Wears evermore the seal of his believing 
Deep in the dark of solitary eyes, 


Yea to the end, in palace or in prison, 
Fashions his fancies of the realm to be, | 
Fallen from the height or from the deeps arisen, 

Ringed with the rocks and sundered of the sea ;— 


1 Zo as some innocent and eager maiden.—Note the simi- 
larity of this and the next line to the first two lines of The 
Blessed Damozel, by Dante Gabriel Rosetti : 

‘The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven.’ 


as He entered Jerusalem on Palm Sunday; as 
Redeemer, even as He died on Good Friday ; as 
Resurrection and Life, even as He rose on Easter 
Day, and sits at God’s right hand; in and through 
the Spirit sent at Pentecost even as He promised 
His disciples. WiLLouGHBy C. ALLEN. 


Manchester. 


(ous. 


So even I, and with a pang more thrilling,” 
So even I, and with a hope more sweet, 
Yearn for the sign, O Christ! of Thy fulfilling, 
Faint for the flaming of Thine advent feet.? 


Gustaf Fréding. 

The literature of Scandinavia is becoming better 
known to us. We know something of Ibsen, 
Bjornsen, and Strindberg, a little less of Ellen Key, 
and a little less still of Selma Lagerlof. But what 
do we know of Froding? Yet the Northmen, 
whether Norwegians, Danes, or Swedes, pride 
themselves most on their lyric poetry, and Froding 
the Swede, who died in ig11, is probably the 
greatest of all their lyric poets. Mr. Charles 
Wharton Stork, A.M., Ph.D., has selected and 
translated some of the poems of Gustaf Froding 
(Macmillan ; 5s. 6d. net). 

They are not all quotable—for other reasons 
besides the length of some of them. They are 
once or twice just too frankly ‘of the earth earthy.’ 
This may be quoted : 


See where the Dreamer comes! (they said) : 
Turning this way his downcast head. 


On lonely paths he wanders far ; 
He is not as we others are. 


2 So even I, and with a pang more thrilling.—In the 1867, 
1868, and 1885 editions the verse appears as below: 


‘So even I, and with a heart more burning, 
So even I, and with a hope more sweet, 
Groan for the hour, O Christ! of thy returning 
Faint for the flaming of thine advent feet.’ 


3 Thine advent feet.—This refers to the second coming of 
Christ. ‘The Lord is at hand’ (Ph 4°). ‘The day of Christ 
is at hand’ (2 Th 27). The two Syrian words Maran atha 
(‘The Lord is at hand’) were the passwords amongst Chris- 
tians—the lively and short expression that they used to each 
other to encourage one another in their hopes (Renan, 


S, Paul, ii. 69). 
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He dreams that—curse his lying dream !— 
Sun, moon and stars all bow to him. 


He is our father’s dearest son: 
Come, let us slay him and have done! 


Percy Mackaye. 


Messrs. Macmillan have published two volumes | 
of the Poems and Plays of Mr. Percy Mackaye, the | 


Poems in one volume and the Plays in another 
(8s. 6d. net each). Of the whole number of Mr. 
Mackaye’s Plays five have been selected ‘to repre- 
sent, in verse and prose, his dramatic work in 
comedy, tragedy, and satire, on themes historical 
and modern. How many more Plays he has 
written we cannot say; these five fill a thick 
octavo volume, and are printed most attractively. 
The Poems are aé/ published. They also fill a 
volume nearly as thick, and it is as enticingly 
printed. 

Mr. Mackaye is spoken of here and there as the 
greatest living American poet. He himself is of 
opinion that he has not begun to write poetry yet, 
and with that opinion there are those who agree. 
This is what he says: ‘While the writer was still 
in his teens, he said to himself: ‘There is my 
life-work ; it rises over there beyond: I can see 
its large outlines. I will give myself till I am 
forty to do its ’prentice work: then perhaps I 
may be ready to tackle the real job—that vision 
which les there alluring, waiting to be realized.” 
Now, then, here is forty ; and here is some of the 
’prentice work gathered together; yet as far as 
concerns myself, apprenticeship has hardly begun:: 
the real life-work still beckons, unrealized, away 
there beyond.’ . 

The Plays seem to us to be more successful 
than the Poems. They are clever and entertain- 
ing. Theirauthor makes no attempt to obtain an 
ideal of life; he is content to describe it as it is, 


-or may be wittily supposed to be, on a very | 


ordinary American standard. But he hits the 
mark every time. Such as his standard is he 
reaches it. He is never ‘ off colour’; he is always 
able to hold our interest. 

The Poems are often generous appreciations of 
great men—Browning, Peary, Edison, and others. 
There are two striking and elaborate Odes—one 
written for the Centenary of Abraham Lincoln, 
the other an Ode to the American Universities, 
the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Poem of 1908. 


' Constable’s Shilling Series. 


But it is in his sonnets that Mr. Mackaye is at his 
best. Let us quote two of them. One is called 


CHRISTMAS I9I5. 


Now is the midnight of the nations: dark 
Even as death, beside her blood-dark seas, 
Earth, like a mother in birth agonies, 
Screams in her travail, and the planets hark 
Her million-throated terror. Naked, stark, 
Her torso writhes enormous, and her knees 
Shudder against the shadowed Pleiades, 
Wrenching the night’s imponderable arc. 


Christ! What shall be delivered to the morn 

Out of these pangs, if ever indeed another 

Morn shall succeed this night, or this vast mother 

Survive to know the blood-sprent offspring, torn 

From her racked flesh?—What splendor from 
the smother? 

What new-wing’d world, or mangled god still- 
born? 


The other is without a name: 


As ripples widen where the stone is cast, 
So do we wane toward the banks of death; 
As dips the summer grass before the breath 
Of the west wind, so lightly we are passed: 
Our lives are liquid; even when Grief has 
massed 
Their evanescent flowers to a mort-wreath, 
They are such icy blooms as a frosty heath 
Paints on the glass-pane, and as long they last. 


Therefore, since joy is the acquiescent will 
That blends our spirits’ limbs with all which 
flows, 
Since pain is the stagnant eddy and the chill 
That lies congealed within the withered rose, 
Let us, sweet friend, of beauty drink our fill, 
And fix in natural change our soul’s repose. 


Harold Begbie. 
Mr. Begbie’s Fighting Lines has been issued in 


Is it necessary to 
make its marching music known now? This is 
Mr. Begbie’s mind on War: ; 


War exalts and cleanses: it lifts man from the 
mud ! 


| Ask God what He thinks of a bayonet dripping 


blood. 
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By War the brave are tested, and cowards are 
disgraced ! 
Show God His own image shrapnel’d into paste. 


Fight till tyrants perish, slay till brutes are 
mild ! 

Then go wash the blood off and try to face 
your child. 


It is to be observed that Mr. Begbie uses the 
words Britain and England correctly, as the first 
verse from the ‘Ballad of the English Tongue’ 
will show : 


So good to the ears of the wind and sea was 
the speech which our fathers used 
its notes with the farthest breeze were 

mixed, with the uttermost tide were fused, 

And better than sight of Britain’s flag from a 
thousand bastions flung 

Is the sound in the’ gates on her quay-linked 
coasts of the conquering English tongue. 


That 


William Dudley Foulke. 

The most pleasing of all the Lyrics of War and 
Feace in Dr. Dudley Foulke’s volume (Oxford 
Univ. Press; 2s. 6d. net) are those which celebrate 
the happiness of his home. And they are the 
most poetical lyrics. Nowhere else, not even in 
his fine address to his Fatherland (the United 
States), does the author touch a higher note. So 
we shall quote one of the home poems. It is 
frank and unaffected : 


A DAUGHTER’S LOVE. 


A happy father thou, when sturdy sons 
_In mellowing age a golden youth renew, 
In them thy name through generations runs, 


By them achieved, thy early dreams come true. | 


But happier he whose daughters round him 
twine 
Their loving arms in his declining years, 
And if he smile, their eyes with gladness shine, 
Or if he grieve, their cheeks are wet with 
tears. 
For deeper tenderness hath woman’s heart 
For him she loves than son for sire can feel; 
His waning hours she cheers with simple art; 
And o’er his couch a fragrant breath doth steal 
From gentle lips whence no reproaches come, 
And a fond breast where thought of self is 
dumb. 


Sydney Watson. 

The New Europe, by Sydney Watson, called 
also ‘A Story of To-day and To-morrow’ 
(Nicholson), is another book on the application 
of prophecy to the present war. It has its own 
character. It has been ‘cast in a slightly fictional 
form.’ That slightly fictional form will probably 
find readers for the book who would not look at 
our ordinary prophetical volume. And that is 
just what it is meant to do. We shall not touch 
either the prophecy or the fiction. But we shall 
quote some verses which occur anonymously in 
the volume: : 


You ask me, ow I gave my heart to Christ? 
I do not know. 
I found earth’s flowerets would fade and die: 
I wept for something that would satisfy: 
And then—and there—somehow I seemed to dare 
To lift my broken heart to Him in prayer. 
I do not know—I cannot tell you ozw— 
I only know, He is my Saviour now. 


You ask me, when I gave my heart to Christ? 
I cannot tell. 
The day or just the hour I do not now 
Remember well ; 
It must have been when I was all alone. 
The light of His forgiving spirit shone 
Into my heart, so clouded o’er with sin; 
I think—I think—’twas then I let Him in. 
I do-not know—I cannot tell you when ; 
I only know, He is so dear since then. 


You ask me, wheve I gave my heart to Christ? 
I cannot say. 
That sacred place has faded from my sight 
‘ As yesterday ; 
Perhaps He thought it better I should not 
Remember where. How I should love that 
spot ! 
I think I could not tear myself away, 
For I should want for ever there to stay. 
I do not know— 
I only know Ze came and dlessed me there. 


You ask me, why I gave my heart to Christ? 
I can reply— 
It is a wondrous story, listen! while 
I tell you why. 
My heart was drawn at length to seek His face, 
I was alone—I had no resting place: 
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I heard of One who loved me—with a love 
Of depth so great—of height so far above 
All human ken— 
I longed such love to share ; 
And sought it then upon my knees in prayer. 


You ask me—why I thought this Christ 
Would heed my prayer? 
I knew He died upon the Cross for me; 
I nailed Him there! i 
I heard His dying cry—‘ Father, forgive !’ 
I saw Him drink death’s cup, that I might live, 
My head was bowed upon my breast in shame. 
He called me, and in penitence I came; 
He heard my prayer! 
I cannot tell you Aow—nor when—nor where! 
Why—lI have told you now. 


Violet and Armel O’Connor. 

A little book, prose and poetry—all poetry truly 
—and John Oxenham has introduced it. Its title 
is Peace-Makers (Methuen; ts. net). This is one 
poem : 

THe Worp, 

The pain had been sharp— 

’Twas an oath on his lips when he died. 

Yet, sung to a harp 

By an angel, it can’t be aeaien 

The word would sound well; 

For within it there lurked iis intent, 

Not suited to hell. 

And in -heaven, they sing what he meant. 

A. H. Lash. 

The Rey. A. H. Lash (late C.M.S. Missionary 
in South India) is a writer of hymns rather than of 
poems, and it would not be surprising if some of 
his hymns passed into our hymnology. A good 
example of his work are the following verses based 
OnyPs't43 0 (Rs Vis): 


‘Teach me to do the thing that pleaseth Thee,’ 
And as I drift along the stream of Time 
Prepare my spirit for eternity, 
And raise my grovelling thoughts to things 
sublime. 


‘Teach me to do the thing that pleaseth Thee,’ 
To tread the path Thy holy feet have trod, 
The narrow path of love and purity, 
The simple life of fellowship with God. 


? 


| ‘Teach me to do the thing that ~pleaseth Thee, 
And to this end, oh, make me pure within, 

My captive soul from earthly bonds set free, 
And in Thy open fountain cleanse my sin. 


‘Teach me to do the thing that pleaseth Thee.’ 
Created by Thy power, I am Thine; 
Make me, O God, what Thou wouldst have me 
be, 
A fruitful branch of the Immortal Vine. 


The volume is entitled Dawz, and Other Sacred 
Poems (Jarrold; 1s. net). 


F. W. Orde Ward. : 


Mr. Ward is a well-practised maker of sacred 
verse. He is too psychological and subtle for the 
maker of hymns, but every poem is passionately 
religious. The title of his new volume is Soxgs 
Jor Sufferers (Kelly ; 6d. net). Take this: 


HEAVEN Ligs WITHIN. 


Heaven lies within me, God is ever near, 

My windows open out with faith and fear 
Into the glory of the great Eternal; 

A little touch of trust, an unshed tear, 

And I am one with all the sweet Supernal. 
Ah, no delight is as that lovely dread, 

Which draws a shining curtain round my bed, 


I cannot miss it, everywhere it lies, 

As the last pulse of those pure charities 

Which link the, good and true and fair together ; 

The soul of churches old and chivalries, 

Heaven is the rock that heeds not wave or 
weather. 

The adverse winds but nigher bring the Power, 

That breathes alike in faded leaf and flower. 


I look without, and there is naught but gloom; 
I look within, and find unbounded room 

For all the beauty and burden of my sorrow; 
The thorns whereon I rest break into bloom, 
Peace is to-day and joy is here to-morrow. 

I may not hide from heaven, and mercies hang 
Betwixt my soul and each thrice-blessed pang, 
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